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MARCH THOUGHTS. 
The stormy MARCH has come at last, 
With wind, and cioud, and changing skies, 
I hear the gushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies —Bryant. 

E CAN, indeed, hear the 
‘‘gushing of the blast 
through the snowy val- 
ley,” and we can feel 
the glowing sunbeams 
and pattering rain, too, 
in this month People 
talk with truth about 
the fickleness of April, 
because it is all sun- 
shine and tears, like the 
maiden who launches 
into society at sweet 
sixteen. But March is 
as inconstant as April, 
only it shows its sharper 
features most,—its icicle fangs, its cutting 
winds and whirlting snows to blind, and freeze 
and bury you up. The voice of the robin in 
the pines, or of the blue-bird on the old apple 
tree, lures you out into the warm sunbeams 
for a walk or a ride; you scorn overcoat and 
mittens as you would a fur collar in summer, 
and go forth as proudly and valiantly as the 
Knight of La Mancha himself. But you do 
not return so. A ‘‘norwester”’ strikes you 
before your walk is half accomplished, and 
you come limping back as “‘stiff as a poker,” 
as ‘‘blue as a whetstone,” and with a poor 








opinion of March as a season to walk or ride 
in. You are ready to declare that “‘if there 
be a month the aspect of which is less amiable, 
and its manners and habits less prepossessing, 
than those of all the rest, that month is March.” 

But March, nevertheless, is an excellent 
month to do its own work in. It may not suit 
our plans or moods exactly, but it cannot 
be spared any better than June or October. 
If March did not work, May would not blos- 
som, nor September give us fruits. ‘‘Even 
the winds of March, notwithstanding all that 
we have insinuated in their disfavor, are far 
from being virtueless; for they come career- 
ing over our fields, and roads, and pathways, 
and while they dry up the damps that the thaws 
had let loose, and the previous frosts had pre- 
vented from sinking into the earth, ‘pipe to 
the spirit ditties’ the words of which tell tales 
of the forthcoming flowers. And not only 
so, but occasionally, towards the last of the 
month, they are caught bearing away upon 
their rough wings the mingled odors of violet 
and daffodil.” 

The month of March, then, has its assigned 
duties in the general operations of the seasons, 
and its particular duties for all who have the 
care of stock and gardens and fields. 

March is the preparation month of the far- 
mer, when he gets all things ready for the 
April work, which cannot be postponed, as 
the sailor clears the decks of his ship for a- 
tion when a rover comes in sight. 
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Then, too, as the seasons change, as the 
old earth rolls over and cants our part of it 
more directly to the sun, changes take place 
in our animals which make them more depend- 
ent upon man. The variations of the atmos- 
phere into wet and dry, and of temperature 
into cold and warm, or hot, affect them, so 
that it becomes necessary to feed and tend 
with unusual care. It is the usual season, too, 
of the parturition of the domestic animals, the 
cows, sheep, swine, and mares, when they 
need protection from the extreme and sharp va- 
riations which frequently occur in the ‘‘stormy 
March.” 

Nothing should be left undone this month 
that will tend to facilitate the work of April. 
All the heavy work of hauling wood or timber, 
of removing large stones for walls or cellars, 
of carting manure, of cutting and piling wood, 
preparing stuff for fences, &c., should be com- 
pleted before the month closes. 


The preparation of the soil and seeding of 
crops will be essentially facilitated, also, by 
deciding just’ what you will do in April, as 
regards the crops you will put in ; what amount, 
and precisely what land you will occupy for 
each. This resolves farm work into something 
of a system, and enables the person having 
the responsibility to direct others easily and 
clearly,—prevents mistakes and greatly pro- 
motes the general presperity. 

All the implements that are to be used in 
getting in the crops should be examined and 
put into perfect order, so that no delay shall 
occur in sowing and planting when the soil is 
ready for that work. ‘The seeds to be used 
should also be examined, such as barley, oats, 
wheat, grass seeds, corn, and every other 
kind ; going so far with some of the small seeds 
as to test them in boxes or pots, in the kitchen, 
to ascertain whether they retain their vitality 
or not. Such tests would save many disap- 
pointments with regard to garden seeds espe- 
cially, such as onion, beet, parsnip, carrot, egg 
plant, tomato and other small seeds. 

Some trifling arrangements, at least, ought 
to be made in relation to the vegetable and 
flower garden, and adornments about the 
dwelling, for ‘‘it is horticultural associations 
that teach men the beauty and value of rural life, 
where they may sit under their own vine and fig 
tree, and amid their own blossoming, fruitful 
orchards and gardens ; homes created by sim- 





| ple pleasures, shared with their own families. 


This is ‘the good work which horticulture will 
accomplish, and does accomplish,—that of 
bringing men into daily contact with nature,— 
of giving them pure, simple, rational pleas- 
ures; and most of all, of teaching them to find 
happiness, not in the excitement of politics, 
not in the busy tumults of life, but in their 
country and cottage homes,—there to under- 
stand and realize the truth of that fine saying 


of Burns :— 


*To make a happy fire-side clime 
For weans and wife; 

That’s the true pathos, and sublime, 
Of human life. ” 





OUR YOUNGEST SUBSCRIBER. 

Some months since a manly little fellow en- 
tered our office and said he wished to sub- 
scribe for the New Encianp Farmer. On 
handing him a receipt for a year’s subscription, 
we asked if the address was that of his father. 
The reply, ‘‘No, sir, it is my own,” was made 
in so decided yet modest a manner that we did 
not feel at liberty to make the further inquiries 
which our curiosity prompted, and putting his 
receipt in his pocket he bade'us good day in a 
quiet, business-like manner. The entry on 
our book is Joun C. Coss, Brookline, Mass. 
We have since ascertained that he was only 
eight years of age, and that at the time of sub- 
scribing for the Farmer he had just returned 
from Amherst, where he had been spending 
his summer vacation on the farm of his grand- 
father, Henry Cobb, Esq. On this pleasant 
farm the lad became so much interested in the 
stock, and, in fact, in everything connected 
with the farm, that on being notified by his 
parents that if he wished to accompany them 
to the seashore, where the whole family usually 
pass a few weeks during the heat of summer, 
he must come home at once, he hesitated a 
moment, and then pointing to the scenery 
around, and looking up to his grandfather, 
said, ‘‘Let them go; this is better than all the 
seashores in the world.” 

His vacation having expired he reluctantly 
returned to his school in Brookline, with the 
avowed purpose of qualifying himself for the 
agricultural college and for the farmer’s pro- 
fession. 

With a generation of such subscribers, and 
a succession of such students, the New Ene- 
LAND FarMER, and the Massachu:etts Agricul- 
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tural College, may well feel that their future 
success and.usefulness are no longer problem- 
atical. 





BRISTOL COUNTY CENTRAL, MASS. 

We are indebted to Edmund Rodman, Esq , 
of New Bedford, for a copy of the Transactions 
of this Agricultural Ass6ciation for 1867, 
which we believe is the first printed report of 
the Society as now organized, though the old 
Bristol County Society was among the earliest 
in the State. In a few introductory remarks, 
President Durfee says: ‘‘We have in the area 
of this county about three hundred thousand 
acres, and perhaps there is no part of our 
State where so large a portion is uncultivated. 
Although the annual product of the industry 
of this county amounts to the large sum of 
sixty millions of dollars, only about four mil- 
lions are derived from agriculture, showing 
the importance of a better understanding of 
the relation which exists between agricultural 
and manufacturing interests.” The following 
are the officers for 1868: 


President—Nathan Durfee, Fall River. 

Vice Presidents—Edmund Rodman, New Bed- 
ford; Oliver S. Wilbur, Raynham. 

Treasurer—Samuel A. Dean, East Taunton. 

Secretary—Robert Adams, Fall River. 

Directors—Luthun Potter, New Bedford; Ro- 
bert S. Gibbs, Fall River; William L. Slade, Som- 
erset; Noah Tripp, New Bedford; Alden Hathe- 
way, Freetown; A. W. Pierce, Taunton. 





Premium Burrer.—At the fair of the Or- 
leans County, Vt., Agricultural Society, Geo. 
B. Brewster, of Irasburg, was awarded the 
first premium on a tub of butter, and submitted 
the following statement in regard to its manu- 
facture :—‘‘l keep 23 cows of the native stock, 
with a slight mixture of Durham. The cream 
was gathered in three days, from milk that set 
36 hours after milking; the cream then set 24 
hours, then was churned. When the butter 
came it was put in a wooden bowl and washed 
with spring water until the milk was all washed 
out, and the water ceased to be colored, then 
the Ashton salt is worked in by hand, at the 
rate of one ounce to a pound of butter. The 
butter is then set away to stand 24 hours, 
when it is worked over by hand, taking a small 
quantity at a time, and working out all the 
brine; then it is pounded down in the tub, 
which is filled within a half inch of the top, 
and covered with a cloth, over which is spread 
a thin layer of salt. This tub was paeked Oct. 
4. Cream js not churned the same day that it 
is skimmed, as it will sometimes have a pecu- 
liar taste, which it does not have after standin 
twenty hours. In the fall the pans are fille 
two thirds full, and the cream rises as well, 
but in summer it should be more shallow.” 





BEES AND HONEY. 


REATLY increased attention has 
been given to the cultivation 
of bees within the last fifteen years. 
Indeed, there has been no period 
within our recollection when «so 
much has been written and said in 






ta 
\SF elation to them. We are glad to 


see this. The cultivation of bees, like the cul- 
tivation of flowers, has a civilizing tendency. 
Like flowers, they require a constant and ten- 
der care, and rarely fail to enlist a deep inter- 
est and sympathy in the bee-master. They 
soon become acquainted with their keeper, and 
will allow him to arrange their hives, change 
boxes, and perform most of the necessary 
work about the bee stand or house, without 
molesting him, if he be a kind and gentle mas- 
ter. If he is quiet and proceeds fearlessly, 
they will alight upon his hands and run over 
them, especially if he has been prudent enough 
to rub them with a little liquid honey. They 
become greatly excited if a sudden blow is 
struck upon the hive, or in their immediate vi- 
cinity, and they at once assume an attitude of 
defence or defiance. When not disturbed, 
their countenance is mild, their eyes soft and 
clear, and their whole appearance that of gen- 
tleness and repose; but when agitated, as 
great a change takes place as may be seen in 
the cat or dog when enraged, and every hair 
upon them is trembling with excitement. 
Sometimes they become absolutely ferocious, 
and will strike a blow almost sufficient to 
knock a person down, while, at the same mo- 
ment, the keen and poisonous sting is plunged 
so deep that it cannot be withdrawn, and is 
left in the flesh of its victim. 

In a hot day, and: when they were prob- 
ably not treated with that deference which 
a queen and her subjects merited, we have 
more than once been driven frcm the stand 
and obliged to take shelter beneath dense 
shrubbery which would prevent their ap- 
proach. But like the sharp-shooters in our 
late army, they were on the look-out, and, 
instantly, when head or hand was raised 
above the shrubs, a blow would come with a 
force that could scarcely be conceived as 
proceeding from so small a creature. 

At another time—when handling them with 
great freedom—a friend has been invited to 
look on, but a sudden blow in the face and an 
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exclamation of pain would stop the further 
progress of the visitor. 

The care of bees is always attended with 
some danger, so that every person engaged in 
it should protect himself by an old hat with a 
calico sack tied above the rim, and a piece of 
wire gauze sewed into the sack in front of the 
face; then with gloves having long wrists tied 
over the sleeves of the sack, he is proof 
against any number of bees. The women will 
take an old dress and fit the whole thing up in 
an hour. 


In an article in the Scottish Farmer, Mr. 
James Bruce says the agricultural population 
of that country cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of keeping bees. 
In many parts of Russia, some peasants have 
hundreds of bee hives, and really make more 
profit of their bees than of corn. In one lo- 
cality the number of hives was incredible; a 
single parish forest, he was informed, pos- 
sessed five hundred swarms ! 

Honey is said to possess so great restorative 
powers, that in some instances, at the point 
of death, when all stimulants and tonics had 
failed, a table spoonful, given every half hour 
has rallied and saved the patient. 

As honey is highly esteemed by most per- 
sons as an article of food, and as it commands 
a high price—the supply being scarcely equal 
to the demand—the culture of bees is worthy 
of attention in an economical point of view. It 
is not probable that anything like the amount 
of saccharine material, produced in flowers, 
sap of trees, dews or depositions on the leaves 
of plants, juices of fruits, &c., &., is col- 
lected in any year. All that seems necessary, 
then, to make honey abundant, is the culture 
of more bees. In doing this, we would cau- 
tion the beginner to observe the habits of bees 
in their natural condition, and learn from them, 
as far as possible, the best mode of manage- 
ment when brought under the care of man. 
We are inclined to think that in many cases 
they are managed too much, and that if kept 
nearer their natural condition they would prove 
more profitable. The devices for hives are 
exceedingly numerous; some of them excel- 
lent, but many of them expensive, complicated 
and worthless. 

The two great enemies of bees are worms 
and moisture ; keep them free from these, and 
with a little attention in feeding young or weak 





swarms, one may find their culture pleasant 
and profitable. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARM HELP.---No. I. 


Boy Lasor.—Formerly, broad shoulders, 
deep chests and brawny arms were considered 
prime requisites for*farm laborers. Boys of 
slender constitutions or of promising intellect 
could not possibly be kept at home with the 
expectation of becoming profitable help; and 
to those of a mechanical turn of mind, the 
vast amount of muscular labor to be performed 
was irksome and monotonous in the extreme. 
But now, with the introduction of machinery, 
with more commodious and convenient build- 
ings, and new and improved methods of hus- 
bandry, comes the demand for something higher 
than mere strength of muscle. Activity and 
skill are fully as desirable qualities. There no 
longer exists the necessity of sending boys to 
the counting room, factory or work shop to 
find employments adapted to their strength; 
for in agricultural, as in all the industrial arts, 
knowledge is showing its power over material 
forces; and the terrors of the most wearing 
and laborious parts of farm work vanish be 
fore this ability to transfer what before could 
only be performed by human muscles, to wood, 
iron, horses and oxen. And the multiplication 
of mechanical appliances tend to bring the 
work more and more within the capacity of 
the young, the feeble, or the old. A slender 
youth, a lame, or an old man can now do all 
the mowing and raking ona large farm. Care- 
ful and well trained lads, as a part of the farm 
force, can render more efficient service than 
heavy and clumsy men. The profits of some 
kinds of crops depend upon the amount of this 
light and cheap help at command. Where 
only able bodied men are employed, the labor 
bills rise to a high figure, and here in New 
England we must resort to every means in our 
power to reduce the cost of production, that 
we may be better able to withstand the sharp 
competition from the more productive portions 
of the country. Not only can the farmer's 
own children find abundant work at remunera- 
tive wages, but all the available help of the 
neighborhood can be profitably employed. 

But with the employment of children, the 
question naturally arises, how can their servi- 
ces be made really profitable, while their edu- 
cation is not neglected. No one who values 
the future of the child, can for a moment ad- 
vocate that work should take the precedence 
of study. Youth is the precious seed-time of 
life, and the golden opportunities of this pe- 
riod once lost, are seldom recovered. Tne 
word education is very comprehensive in its 
meaning ; and that of farmers’ sons should be 
emphatically of a practical nature. It cannot 
be measured by the number of hours they pass 
in the school room; it means something be- 
sides mere scholastic learning, and is largely 
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the results of observation and experience. 
The natural sciences, with which they should 
be familiar, are all illustrated in the fields and 
in their daily work. ‘The soil, the atmosphere, 
the vegetable and animal life which surround 
them are teeming with topics of inexhaustible 
study, and many a knotty question can be 
raised over the simplest things they do. The 
minds of children are naturally inquisitive, 
and if this propensity is only properly encour- 
aged, they readily acquire the real spirit of 
investigation and will gather knowledge while 
about their daily work. In no place can ob- 
ject-teaching be carried out better than in the 
country school-house. 

It should be ever impressed upon the minds 
of children that an essential part of their edu- 
cation is learning how to work ; to work cheer- 
fully, patiently, faithfully and for a definite and 
high end, and that something is to be learned 
in the mere mechanical and manual labor of 
farming. While thus engaged, they are ac- 
quiring a trade as certainly as if serving an 
apprenticeship +o a machinist or carpenter. 
When a young man can perform all parts well 
and understandingly, he is entitled to as much 
respect and has as much to rely upon, as if 
he were a journeyman in any of the common 
trades. ' 

To adopt a plan of daily study and to reach 
this standard, boys need some assistance. The 
idea presupposes some change in the school 
system of the agricultural districts. The 
school should be kept nearly through the whole 
year, with vacations at perhaps seed time and 
harvest. There should be one session a day, 
not exceeding four hours, and that held in the 
morning. ‘This will keep up an interest in the 
studies and furnish the mind with work and 
prevent that sluggish and indifferent state 
which those boys too often manifest who have 
only one term of schooling during the year, 
and come to that after a long period of ex- 
bausting labor. The younger as well as the 
older children would tind advantages in such a 
system. Work for the day could be easily 
planned, so as not to interfere with school 
hours. Parents and employers who will assist 
those under their charge in their studies, by 
encouraging their inquiring spirit; help solve 
their questions; follow them in their daily 
lessons, and by reviews, illustrations and am- 
plitications of the text, perfect them in their 
recitations, will see their efforts abundantly 
rewarded. The present and ultimate advan- 
tages of such home influence can hardly be 
estimated. 

The plan of daily study allows only short 
days for manual labor. Where steady em- 
ployment is attempted for boys, the great dan- 
ger lies in carrying work to an extreme. It is 


a notorious fact that the sons of many farmers 


do not receive the educational and social ad- 
vantages that the circumstances of their pa- 
rents warrant. They are, in fact, overwork- 
ed; more being required of them than of men, 





according to their power of endurance. We 
wonder why so many boys leave the farm. 
Three-fourths will give as the cause, hard work. 
An unreasonable amount is put upon them at 
a tender age; they are obliged to make long 
days in the field, before they can well endure 
them, and farming is made to appear to them 
an unceasing round of drudgery which preju- 
dices them against it, and they resolve to leave 
before they understand what it can or ought to 
be made. Six or eight hours are sufficient for 
a day’s work. Boys will accomplish more and 
better work in these short periods of labor 
than when dragging wearily along from early 
morn till sunset. Boys, being more active 
than men, do their work quicker, and of course 
are sooner fatigued ; and when they have com- 
pleted a reasonable amount of labor should be 
allowed a change. To continue them on duty, 
partly at work, partly at play, and partly in 
idleness, after they have already done enough, 
is a sure way to establish slow movements, 
indolent habits, and to make careless, ineffi- 
cient workmen. Great injustice is frequently 
done to boys when they are matched with men. 
If they strive to keep up, they acquire the 
habit of slighting theiz work or over exert 
themselves. Many an ambitious and promis- 
ing lad has brought upon himself serious and 

ermanent injury in this unequal contest. 
Dull, heavy, rusty and half worn-out tools 
tend to irritate and discourage boys. One 
secret of success in their management lies in 
giving them frequent changes. Their active 
and restless dispositions, and immature con- 
stitutions cannot long endure either mental or 
physical effort in one direction. A change 
from study to work, or work to study is not 
suflicient ; they require a variation in these 
pursuits. Entire change of motion is often 
equal to positive rest. They also like to see 
the end of their work at the beginning, and it 
is really a great help to divide any long or 
difficult job into easy tasks. They should be 
provided with good tools adapted to their 
strength, and be required to keep them clean 
and bright. When thus well equipped, and 
working with a will, they will in the course of 
a season, or a year, accomplish a large amount 
of work. 

There is another condition of childhood, the 
concession of which ensures better work and 
more earnest study. A child at real work or real 
study is under partial restraint. Play is more 
his natural element, and unless he can have 
stated times to act out his youthful impulses, 
he is very much inclined to make play of his 
work or of his study. We who have grown 
sober with labor, and silent with care, are apt 
to judge harshly in this respect. We forget 
our own young days. Hearty, downright play 
infuses new life and new energy to a wonder- 
ful degree. Thus a full and vigorous devel- 
opment of mind and body depends upon a 
judicious and happy combination of work, 
study and play. Either, carried to an ex- 
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treme, is attended with undesirable results: 
excessive study tending to enfeeble the body ; 
all work, to deaden the sensibilities and blunt 
the intellect, and too much play leads to bad 
habits and an idle and useless life. The farm 
resents peculiar advantages for the successful 

Tction of labor with daily study.’ If the 
studies are practical and relate to their occu- 
pation, they awaken an enthusiasm for their 
work. Boys who are so directed as to per- 
ceive the direct or remote application of their 
studies begin to learn the value of knowledge, 
and education appears worth striving for; 
consequently they turn from work to books 
with greater zeal. A judicious union of work 
with study reveals the brighter and higher 
aspect of farming, and will make more inter- 
ested and skilful workmen. Will it not make 
boys more contented and happy, and less 
inclined to quit at the first opportunity their 
ancestral homes and their father’s occupation ? 

Farmers who can thus educate their boys 
and keep them at home during their minority, 
at least, will indeed find in them valuable as- 
sistants,—a present comfort and pleasure. 

Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 8, 1868. N.8.T. 

= 

Remarks.—The foregoing suggestive arti- 
cle reminds us of some of our early experi- 
ence in combining work with study. In the 
district in which we lived there was one session 
of school of two months in the winter, and the 
same in the summer, and, as a general rule. 
boys attended the latter until ten years of age. 
During our last summer term our folks were 
very busy in clearing up a new lot. For a 
part of this term, we were required to work in 
the ‘‘burning” during most of the forenoon, 
and to attend school in the afternoon. Of 
course we left the field ‘‘as black as a little 
negro,” washed up, changed clothes, took an 
early dinner, and trudged off alone to the 
school house, anxious to arrive in season to 
enjoy the noon-hour sports of the other boys. 
Though our father took much interest in the 
education of his children, and, being an old 
school master, was ever ready to assist them, 
as *‘N.S. T.” says parents and employers 
should do, we were not particularly pleased 
with the arrangement. If the ‘‘other boys” 
of the neighborhood had been required to do 
the same, we should probably have been better 
satisfied with the plan. The problem, how- 
ever, of combining work and study is one over 
which even the managers of our agricultural 
colleges are still puzzling themselves. 





~—Geo. Wood, of Brattleboro’, Vt., says he has 
tained or broken 724 colts in the course of his life. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—An orchard in Genesee Co , N. Y., of six acres, 
has, during six years, brought in a revenue of 
over $14,000, or $2,400 a year. 

—We see it stated that a little kerosene oil 
rubbed upon chilblains has effected a cure. We 
have received benefit from the application of a 
little wood ashes lye. 


—The California Farmer says that the agricul- 
tural products of that State already exceed those 
of the mines, and are increasing in value with 
great rapidity. 

—“God gives no value unto men 
Unmatched by meed of labor ; 
And cost to worth has ever been 
The closest neighbor.” 

—The Vermont Agricultural Society is in a 
prosperous condition. The profits to the treasury 
in 1867 amounted to $567.76, which makes the 
fund now in the treasury $8,661.84. 

—The Lexington, Ky., Farmers’ Club are tak- 
ing active measures to encourage the home man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements. A move in 
the right direction. 

—To every bale of cotton lint, weighing 400 Ibs., 
there are produced about 1400 lbs. of seed. So 
says the new work on Cotton Culture, noticed in 
another column. 


—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker, 
gives several instances where cattle and other ani- 
mals were badly poisoned by eating straw that had 
been much rusted. 


—The town of Bennes, in Brittany, is noted for 
its peculiar butter. 
evening is mixed with the warm morning’s milk, 
and the mixture allowed to stand for two or three 
hours, when the whole is churned. 

—The Waukegan (Ill.) Gazette says sheep are 
wintering well the present season; a marked con- 
trast with last. This season they went into winter 
quarters in fine condition; last season was exactly 
the opposite. 

—There are said to be from 300,000 to 400,000 
boxes of cheese in store in New York on pro- 
ducers’ account. The exportation of cheese for 
the year, up to November 1, has been about 300,000 
boxes greater than it was last year. 


—A Vermont farmer has in use a machine con- 
structed from the design of an invalid neighbor, 
which is managed by a boy and worked by one 
horse, asa land roller and clod crusher, corn 
planter, broadcast grass seed sower, and grain 
drill. 

—The Rural New Yorker strongly opposes the 
tendency towards specialities in farming in this 
country, saying “the practice of devoting a farm 
mainly to the growth of a single product is op- 
posed to all principles of scientific or common- 
sense agriculture.” The greater exhaustion of 
the soil, the greater expense in conducting the 


The milk of the previous 
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farm operations, owing to the pressure of the work 
at some seasons, and the greater risk of failure 
are among the reasons given in support of this 
opinion. 

—Dr. Randall says he should not dare to winter 
sheep without salt, especially when auy kind of 
disease is prevalent. The best way isto give sheep 
constant access to it—allowing their instincts to 
guide them, after they have become habituated to 
its free use. 


—The receipts of corn in Chicago, in 1867, were 
10,000,000 bushels less than in 1866. This, how- 
ever, does not show conclusively that the crop was 
short to the extent this would at first sight indi- 
cate, as more may have been shipped through 
other points. 

—Mr. B. J. Campbell, of Glen Haven, N. Y., 
wrote to the Country Gentleman that he was fod- 
dering hay that was put in the barn about half dry, 
with a little lime sprinkled on it. It came out 
bright and clean from dust. Without the lime it 
would have been, he says, a perfect smudge. 


—One who believes club-footed cabbages to be 
the result of impure seed, directs to plant the 
stalks in the spring, as early as the ground and 
season will allow, with the heads on, and far 
enough from all plants of the same species, that 
the wind, insects, and bees cannot carry the pollen 
and spoil the seed. 

—There is no better fertilizer for strawberrics 
than ashes. We remember, says the American 
Horticulturist, that one of the best crops we ever 
had was raised when the only manure used 
was wood ashes. All soils will not alike be bene- 
fited by such an application, but it is always safe 
to use ashes in connection with other manures. 

—At a late meeting of the Hampshire, Franklin 
and Hampden Agricultural Society, Milo J. Smith 
was elected president; A. P. Peck, Secretary; El- 
nathan Graves, of Williamsburg, A. T. Judd of 
South Hadley, R. Smith, of Hadley, and J. W. 
Hubbaid, of Northampton, executive committee. 
It was voted to endow ascholarship in the agricul- 
tural college. 

—The celebrated sheep “Green Mountain,” 
owned by Hon. Edwin Hammond & Son of Mid- 
diebury, Vt., died recently from inflammation of 
the bladder and kidneys. He had been sick since 
Dec. 30. This ram was the progeny of the cele- 
brated “Gold Drop,” was three years of age last 
spring, was probably the best stock sheep in the 
world, and constantly increasing in value to his 
owners and to the breeders of Vermont. He 
could not have been purchased for $15,000. 

—An association of Western Wool Manufactur- 
ing was recently formed at Chicago. President, 
Geo. 8. Bowen, Chicago, with Vice Presidents in 
Ilinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Iowa. Secretary, Jesse McAllister. 
The resolutions of the Cleveland convention was 
endorsed, and a resolution adopted that it shall be 





just cause for expulsion of any member to intro- 
duce shoddy or flocking into his productions, rep- 
resenting such product as made from clear staple. 


—To show that honey-bees instead of being an 
injury to farmers are a benefit to them, the fact is 
cited as well known to observing bee-keepers that 
when we have a fine yield of honey from the buck- 
wheat, or the orchard, that we have a correspond- 
ing yield of grain or fruit, unless prematurely de- 
stroyed by frost or other causes. There are sea- 
sons when bees work very little on buckwheat, 
and the result has been, with scarcely an excep- 
t.on, a small yield of grain. 


—The committee who have the matter of publi- 
cation of the Ayrshire Herd Book in charge had a 
meeting at Collinsville, Ct., recently, approved 682 
pedigrees, marked 119 doubtful and rejected some 
others. The doubtful and rejected must have an 
opportunity to be heard, after which the pedigree 
numbers can be affixed with all their intricate de- 
pendencies, and the work be published. The sec- 
retary, J. N. Bagg, Esq., West Springfield, Mass., 
is devoting all his leisure time to it. 

—A correspondent of the Western Rural gives 
the following remedy for cold or cough: “Folda 
piece of cloth three or four thicknesses, wet it 
thoroughly with warm water, and wring it so that 
it will not drip. Pin it tightly around the chest, 
go to bed, cover up warm, and lie till morning. 
Then on removing the cloth, wash over with water 
a little colder than the blood, wipe dry, then put 
on your ordinary clothing, and go about your or- 
dinary work.” 

—The original London Pippin tree in Virginia is 
known to have borne every year for the past eighty 
years, from forty-five to seventy-five bushels of 
of apples each year, and it was known eighty years 
ago to have been an old tree. So it has, without a 
doubt, borne for one hundred years an average of 
fifty bushels per year. The fruit is first rate quali- 
ty and over the average size of apples. The tree 
two years ago was as sound as could be imagined. 
It was about forty-five feet high and forty-five feet 
in the spread of its branches. 


—Mr. J. W. Clarke, of Green Lake, Wis., de- 
tails in the Country Gentlemana case of garget in 
which a cow that had lost two teats in previous 
years was again so badly affected, that one quar- 
ter of the bag changed to a scarlet color, and parts 
of it became detached and fell away until the 
whole quarter was entirely lost, leaving a vacant 
space. The wound began to dry and heal around 
its edges, to which coal tar was applied to keep off 
the flies. The cow recovered her health, and is 
now in fair condition, though of course not milked. 

—To determine whether kerosene is liable to ex- 
plode, the Boston Journal of Chemistry gives the 
following directions: fill a pint bowl two-thirds 
full of boiling water, and into it put a common 
metallic thermometer. The temperature will run 
up to over 200 degrees. By gradually adJing cold 
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water, bring down the temperature of the water to 
110 degrees, and then pour into the bowl a spoon- 
ful of the kerosene, and apply a lighted match. 
If it takes fire, the article should be rejected as 
dangerous; if not, it may be used with a confident 
feeling of its safety. 


—Hon. N. 8. Townshend, of Ohio, took samples 
of the Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds, and crosses 
of these with the South Downs, to Boston, to get 
the opinions of the manufacturers. They placed 
very different values upon these samples of long 
wool. The value ranged from 50c to $1 per Ib. 
It was not the length nor the fineness that governed 
the value; it was lustre, brightness, that more than 
all else determined the value. Across of the pure 
long-wooled sheep with the South Downs destroy- 
ed the lustre. In manufacturing alpaca goods the 
lustre is the chief quality. 


—In speaking of the different families of Short 
Horns in England, Mr. Sanford Howard, says in a 
communication to the Country Gentleman, “‘I went 
to England a firm believer in ‘Bates blood.’ I 
spent some two or three days at Weatherby, look- 
ing atthe best Bates herd in England—Captain 
Gunter’s. Then I saw Richard Booth’s, and at 
once gave up my Bates fancy. I could not do 
otherwise, as the difference in the two tribes is 
very strikingly in favor of the Booth. It is true 
that there are afew persons in England who pay 
large prices for Bates cattle; but the general pub- 
lic sentiment is largely on the side of the Booths. 
The special merits of these cattle consist in strong 
constitutions, capacious chests, well-placed shoul- 
ders, smooth shoulder points thoroughly fleshed 
over, full chines and crops, round and deep fore- 
ribs, straight, broad and very thick fleshed backs. 





The following practical suggestions, part of a com 
munication recently written for the FARMER by Wm. 
D. Brown, of Concord, Mass., are placed here as ap 
propriate to the “Agricultural It m” column. Leaf, 
flower, and fruit of a coming season are wrapped up 
in the little buds now on our trees; so, snugly in- 
closed in these terse sentences, are the thought, expe. 
rience and observation of an active life. 

—Too many barns are deficient in windows. 

—Money invested in needed tools pays a high 
per cent. 

—The more comfortable you can keep your ani- 
mals the more will they thrive. 

—A good cow is a valuable machine; the more 
food she properly digests the greater the profit. 

—A few roots, daily, to all the stock, are as wel- 
come as apples to boys and girls. 

—TIron shoes on sleds last a life time. They are 
really cheaper in the end than wooden ones. 


—All animals are fond of sunshine. Let them 
bask in it, if possible 

—Replace all the bars, where you often pass, by 
strong gates, and then wonder that you didn’t do 


30 before. 





—A borrowed tool, if broken, should be prompt- 
ly replaced by anew one. A nice sense of honor 
in such matters is much to be commended. 

—It seems strange that hous:keepers don’t buy 
pails and tubs with brass hoops and trimmings. 
They cost a little more at first, but last wonder- 
fully. 

—Build safe, easy stairs wherever needed in 
barns, and save breaking your bones climbing 
dangerous ladders. 

—Give a quart of meal daily to each of your 
young animals, and you will soon be praising 
them to your neighbors. 

—Where a watering tub is needed abroad, it 


should be a deep one and set partly in the ground. 
It will not freeze then in the coldest weather so as 


to give much trouble 





Scourep Fieeces.—A brief report of the 
committee appointed by the New York Sheep 
Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association on 
the scoured fleeces of last spring’s exhibition 
is published in the Rural New Yorker. The 
tables have not been elaborated as in 1865, 
but the following abstract of those given may 
be interesting to many of our readers :— 




















Age Ot! wr of } W’t of 

Breed and Sex. Age.|fleece in} g.c¢, [scoured 
days. — | wool. 

Merino ram.....-. 2 368 18 28 7.84 
Merino ram...... 2 355 15 62 6 6 
Merino ram...... 1 390 13 37 515 
Merino ram. ° - 365 16.22 6.28 
Merino ewe. ...+.. 1 373 845 “3 
Merino ewe. ....- 4 365 10.0° §.37 
Cotswold ram..... 2 369 18 37 10.37 
Cotswold ram..... 1 438 17 03 11.62 
Leicester ram..... 4 320 11 44 8.44 





As the weather was very wet during the fair 
at which these sheep were shorn, the fleeces 
were weighed, when perfectly dry, about two 
months afterwards. 





Otp Tres In ILirxo1s.—Some of the cor- 
respondents of the Prairie Farmer are in- 
dulging in reminiscences. One man bought 
some rough split-bottom chairs at 50 cts. each, 
when he was married in 1828, and paid for 
them in No. 1 fall wheat, at 25c per bushel. 
Corn was then from six to ten cts. per bushel, 
and no market for potatoes at all. Another 
early settler says his father sold 2000 bushels 
of corn and hauled it two miles, for five cents 
a bushel, and took one-half in whiskey! 
Another took a two-horse wagon load of pork 
twenty miles and sold it for $1.25 in cash. five 
pounds of coffee and calico enough to make a 
dress for his wife. 
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A SIDE-HILL COTTAGE. 


“Circumstances govern cases,” is an old 
adage that expresses a truth too often disre- 
garded in some of our plans and operations. 
One who has been long accustomed to build- 
ings which were appropriate to their location 


Still, as ‘‘circumstances alter cases,” and 
as there are side-hills as well as plains in New 
England, a basement house may sometimes be 
appropriate and desirable. 

The above plan, as will be seen, is meant 


and convenient for the puposes for which they | for a position below the road. Gentle swells 


were planned and constructed, is very liable | 


to adhere to the same style, whenever he 
builds, though his circumstances and purposes 
may be very different. 

We have in our mind a house in the open 
country, some ten miles from Boston, built 
and occupied by a city mechanic, which looks, 
for all the world, as though it had been cut 
from some crowded city block, and carefully 
transplanted to its present location. It has 
no veranda, balcony, or projection of any 
kind. It stands stark and bald, as if perfectly 
unconscious that the surrounding land is valued 
by mills, instead of dollars per foot. 

We are reminded also of another small 
dwelling house built upon level and rather 
moist soil, with ‘‘a basement,” which we once 
examined with a view of hiring for a tenement, 
but which our better-half, who did her own 
work, at once decided would not at all suit 
her, and of course that house was left for some 
other customer. 





| 


by some valley side, or on the outer margin 
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Principal Floor-Plan. 


of a plain, often furnish sites well adapted to 
this plan. The cut and illustrations were 
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drawn by Cleveland & Backus of New York, 
who estimated the cost at $1375, at the rates 
of labor and material previous to the war. 

The plan of the principal floor, shows the 
position and size of the parlor, the sitting and 
bed rooms, the halls and closets, so fully as to 
require no further description. 

The basement plan also shows the arrange- 
ment and size of the kitchen, living room, 
vegetable cellar, fuel cellar, and closet. The 




















Basement Plan. 
position of the upper flight of stairs deter- 
mines that of the lower and makes necessary 
the recess in the stone wall as shown by the 
basement plan. 

Height of basement, seven feet; main story 
eight feet six inches. 

In the attic there are four bed rooms and as 
many closets. These rooms are ten feet high 
in the highest part, and but two feet and nine 
inches at the side; a result due to the low 
pitch of the roof. 

The upright boarding represented in the cut 
is a matter of taste, on which architects are 
not by any means unanimous. 





FEED ROOTS TO HORSES. 

It is probable that all our domestic animals, 
in their original condition, were located in cli- 
mates that would afford them food throughout 
the entire year, and that they were endowed with 
the power.of collecting that food, as our cows 
and horses lo in the summer season. They 
would not be able to do this in a New England 


climate, as the moose and reindeer do; so that, 


they are in am artificial condition, in some de- 
gree, and this condition ought to be taken into 
consideration in our modes of feeding them. 





It seems to us to be contrary to their nature, 
for horses to be kept any great length of time 
upon dry hay and grain, and without some 
tender and juicy food to fill the place, as 
nearly as possible, of green and succulent grass. 

This may be done, in some measure, by 
the use of roots. These will serve, as does 
the grass, to keep the digestive organs in 
healthful ‘action. Every horse owner will find 
it economical to himself to feed roots of some 
kind liberally to his horses, as under such 
treatment they will retain their health and 
strength, last longer, and thus be able to do 
him more service than when kept exclusively 
on dry food. 

Livery stable keepers understand this, and 
they purchase a larger portion of the roots 
which are raised, than the farmer ought to 
spare ; though the farmer has the advantage of 
allowing his horses to feed upon green food 
during a portion of the year. Among the 
roots, carrots are considered the best for 
horses; but they will eat potatoes, mangold 
wurtzels, beets, parsnips, and turnips, by 
commencing with each in very small quantities. 
Their use will prove cheaper than to confine 
horses to dry food entirely. 





KEEPING MEAT UNDER BRINE. 

Many a serious loss occurs to good house- 
wives by the pork or beef coming to the sur- 
face of the brine, and being exposed to the air, 
after it has been packed with great care. The 
usual way of keeping it down is to lay bits of 
board upon the meat, and upon them bricks 
or stones. This is very well so long as noth- 
ing is taken from the barrel; but when that is 
done, if. the boards and stones are not put back 
and evenly balanced, some of them cant a 
little and allow a portion of the meat to come 
to the air. If this remains exposed for some 
days, the process of putrefaction takes place, 
and not only the piece exposed is ruined, but 
if it remains long in this condition the whole 
mass receives a taint, and if not rendered en- 
tirely unfit for the table, loses its sweet and 
rich flavor. We have known this to occur 
where it was supposed the utmost pains had 
been taken to keep the meat perfect. 

It is no small loss to the family to find a 
barrel of choice pork with a disagreeable taint 
upon it all, just as a succession of vegetables 
is coming on in spring or early summer. To 
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avoid such an unpleasant circumstance, we 
give below a very simple, and what seems to 
us an effective preventive of such loss. It 
was communicated to the Juwa Homestead, by 
one of its correspondents from Clinton, in that 
State :— 


Make a follower of inch board (an old barrel 
head will do) just large enough to _— through 
the head of the barrel with ease. On the top of 
the follower, about four inches from the edge, on 
opposite sides, fasten two braces with leather 
hinges. The braces should be about six inches 
long, and one inch square, having a sharp spike in 
the upper end. This done, press the follower upon 
the meat until it is below the brine, then press the 
top of the braces against the barrel, and the spikes 
will penetrate the side of the barrel, keeping all in 
place. Few realize the importance of keeping 
meat under the brine. If one picce becomes taint- 
ed, it will in time convey that taint to all in the 
barrel. 





RANDOLPH, VT. FARMER’S CLUB. 

After the report of the discussion of this 
club which appears in another column was in 
the hands of the type-setters, we received the 
following communication in relation to its his- 
tory and management. We hope it may en- 
courage individuals in neighborhoods where 
there are no such associations, to move at once 
in the formation of one. Let the organization 
and the exercises be as simple as possible at 
first. Don’t try to begin where a club of six 
years’ practice ‘‘leaves off.” Don’t be consti- 
tutioned to death. Don’t be tied to the stake 
of any two-thirds vote. ‘‘We, the undersign- 
ed, agree to meet once a week to talk over our 
farming affairs,” is about enough of constitu- 
tion and by-laws to begin with. From evening 
to evening, such ‘‘articles” and ‘‘amendments” 
may be added as shall be found desirable or 
practicable. Of course the rules which gov- 
ern gentlemen and ladies in social intercourse, 
and those which are observed by deliberative 
bodies, are always and everywhere in force. 
If one plan of exercises fails, keep yourselves 
free to try another, and any other, which may 
be suggested by your own circumstances and 
means. 

A New Feature. 

In conducting our Farmer’s Club, we have con- 
stantly had in mind, from its commencement, six 
years ago, to the present time, the personal im- 
provement of its members, as one of its prominent 
objects. 

We started with an essay and a discussion, as the 
chief exercises. But the first year we frequently 
failed of having the essay. To avoid these fail- 
ures, we had six or eight individuals pledged to 





fulfil the appointment whenever it fell upon them, 
and we were thus sure of the essay every week. 

Last season we added the exercise of an original 
“oration,” and did not fail of having it during the 
season. 

Tne present term we have added still another 
exercise, which proves not only useful and enter- 
taining, but occasionally very amusing. It also 
proves quite efficient in increasing the attendance 
of the outsiders. It consists of an off-hand speech, 
of five minutes, on the spur of the moment, with- 
out any possibility of preparation, or previous 
thought. The President calls to the stand, any 
one of those who have agreed to sustain the exer- 
cise, and then assigns him some subject pertaining 
to farming interests, upon which he holds forth, 
not exceeding five minutes. 

This and all the other exercises continue to be 
well sustained, and our attendance is good, from 
20 to 6t, every Monday evening, “rain or shine,” 
some coming six or eight miles—and we are al- 
ways glad to sce strangers frequently present, who 
are no doubt readers of the FarnmMER—as they are 
generally of the more intelligent and efficient 
class of farmers. Our Club is one of the most in- 
teresting and useful institutions in this section. 

Randolph, Vt., Jan. 7, 1868. LEcTUM. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A LARGE MANURE HEAP, 
THE FARMER’S GREAT MISTAKE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In your paper of Jan- 
uary 4th, I asked for information respecting 
the success of the pupils of Professor Dodge 
Hayward. On Thursday evening last, his lec- 
ture was intended to show the farmers their 
great mistake. The following is the substance 
of what I understood him to say. 

Farming is destined to be the most profita- 
ble business men can engage in, in New Eng- 
land. The soil, as a whole, contains all that 
is necessary as fertilizers, and the reason why 
farming does not pay well, lies in the igno- 
rance of those engaged in it, m regard to the 
fertilizers most suited to the lands they occupy, 
and the crops they attempt to grow. 

The farmer thinks he must have a large heap 
of manure. In this he is mistaken; he need 
not keep cattle to make manure; the fodder 
they eat would be of more service to the land 
if allowed to remain and rot where it grew. 
He did not advocate the spreading upon the land 
the substances we give cattle to eat, as eventhat 
way of manuring is very much too costly to 
pay. All vegetable matter, including the 
of the western prairies, and the leaves of the 
forests of the north, is useless as manure, ex- 
cept that in them there is a small amount of 
mineral which washes down into the soil, while 
the greatest part of it rises into the air and is 
lost. The loss of fertility in our lands, East 
and West, is caused by the loss not of vege- 
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table matter, but by the minerals of the soil 
having been exhausted by corn crops. 

The rain, dew and snow, supply all the ma- 
terial of a vegetable nature, which we com- 
monly suppose to be necessary for enriching 
our land; nature never fails to give us in the 
rain, dew, and snow, all the elements con- 
tained in decomposed vegetable substances. 
The peat lands of New England contain but a 
small amount of fertilizing matter. Some of 
them none at all, and to haul them into the 
barn to make manure is wasting time to no 
purpose, as they are but decomposed vegetable 
matter, and to use them is only to attempt to 
complete what nature has already perfected. 

Some suppose that manure is injured by dry- 
ing’; this also is a mistake. All that leaves 
the manure in drying, would leave it if it were 
under the surface of the soil, and all that does 
leave in drying or in heating may as well leave, 
since the rain, dew and snow, will supply 
wufficient of the same to the soil. 

When a farmer turns his manure heap, he 
vnly increases the fermentation and releases 
its useless parts. The more he turns his heap 
the finer the manure and the smaller the pile. 
The value of the manure is not diminished by 
fermentation, nor is there any less fertilizing 
matter present by reason of the quantity being 
less. Take four loads of horse manure, allow 
it to burn itself until it is reduced to one load, 
and you have then, just as much fertilizing 
matter there as when you had four loads. 
‘Take a stick of wood, allow it to lay on the 
ground to rot. it would be sometime in decom- 
posing. but finally the land on which it de- 
eayed would be enriched no more than it would 
have been if the wood had been burnt in the 
stove, and the ashes had been spread on the 
same land. 

As of common barn yard manure, so of 
guano and phosphate of lime ; only from thirty 
to forty per cent of these are of service to the 
land, and while we pay $60 per ton for them, 
all they contain that is of service to the land 
can be provided for $7.50. 

Ploughing orchards is useless. Put on min- 
erals, then we shall have fruit and the trees 
will be healthy; the trees being healthy, we 
shall have no borers living on our sickly dis- 
eased trees. So of potato rot, lack of min- 
eral in the soil induces disease, use it and the 
disease will disappear, and large crops will be 
the result. 

A common manure heap is composed of car- 
bon 2 parts; nitrogen 7; mineral 1; and wa- 
ter 90; in all 100. Of these, one part is of 
service and ninety-nine useless. 

To illustrate the matter, suppose we employ 
one hundred men to make one hundred loads 
of barn yard manure, it will be as if ninety 
were emploed to bring water, seven to bring 
carbon, two to bring nitrogen, and one to 
bring minerals ; the last is the only useful per- 
son employed, the labor of all the others lost. 

Strange enough, he would recommend the 





saving of the solid and fluid manure of cattle, 
because the solid contained two per cent of 
mineral, and the fluid six to seven per cent. 
He then stated that if we would buy his 
book, and follow his instructions, if we did 
not succeed as he had promised we can do, he 
would then-cease to lecture and burn his books. 
‘Lhe speaker, in all respects, appeared to 
believe his own theory, and he certainly spoke 
as though he was bred up to and had lived by 
farming. He seemed to think we were in- 
clined to unbelief, and said, that once a man 
induced his neighbor to go with him to hear a 
preacher explain universal salvation, and when 
he inquired of him, how he liked what he heard, 
he answered, ‘‘i like his doctrine, and would 
give my yoke of oxen if it could be proved to 
be true.” JouN FLEMING. 
Sherborn, Jan. 6, 1868. 





Remarks.—Though we have little faith in 
the Dodge Hayward theory, we are perfectly 
willing he should have a hearing. We hope 
his lectures and his book will induce his pupils 
to think, experiment and compare results. 
Years ago Prof. Wells analyzed the soil of 
Massachusetts and that of the wonderfully fer- 
tile meadows of the Sciota valley, and was 
forced to the conclusion that the cause of the 
difference in fertility could not be detected in 
the mineral constituents of the soils of these 
two localities. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOMESTIC TRAINING.---NO. 3. 


Some time during the past year, a lady wrote 
to the FARMER respecting a set of ‘‘young 
olive plants,” in whose management she pro- 
fessed to find rather more difficulty than in 
making doughnuts and gingerbread for their 
food. Perhaps the following, which | have 
heard a lady relate, may inspire her with pa- 
tience for the present and hope for the future. 

A friend of hers was frequently annoyed 
and almost discouraged by her noisy, harum- 
scarum boys, who liked to skate, slide and 
play ball, regardless of the wear and tear of 
their clothing, or of their mother’s sensitive 
nerves ; while, as if to make the case worse by 
contrast, the sons of her opposite neighbor 
were just as good and quiet as could be—wil- 
ling to sit still all the time. As the noisy boys 
grew to manhood, however, the rough, boister- 
ous element gradually vanished, and they be- 
came useful, honored citizens; whereas the 
good, quiet boys remained good and quiet—per- 
fectly willing to sit in the house all the time, 
and quite unwilling to do anything else. 

It seems to be easier for healthy boys to run 
than to walk, more natural for them to shout 
than to smile, and this should be taken into 
account in their training. Yet they should not 
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be allowed to turn the house upside down or 
inside out, in the exuberance of their spirits. 

They should be taught by example as well 
as by precept, to respect the sacredness of 
home, to treat each other with courtesy and 
ae Habits of personal neatness should 

e carefully insisted on, and purity of morals 
and uprightness of conduct seduously culti- 
vated. But in order to train a child success- 
fully, one must begin in season. There must 
be no domestic tyrants of two years old, be 
they ever so ‘‘cunning.” The mental garden 
must be sown in the early spring, else it will 
soon be full of noxious weeds. Be sure it 
will not remain long unoccupied. 

The advantage of teaching boys to sew has 
been well shown in a late number of the Far- 
MER; many would find it a pleasant change 
from out-door pursuits in these long evenings. 
Before work was banished from our common 
schools, (a proceeding of which I have often 
doubted the wisdom, ) it was not unusual for 
boys to become quite skilful in this branch of 
education ; and asstch skill never comes amiss, 
it would be well for mothers and older sisters 
to take some pains in teaching them. There 
are also many other household duties, of which 
it is wrong to allow them to remain ignorant. 

While thus training the boy for the present, 
the parents should try to ascertain what his 
future calling is to be. Genius, like murder, 
‘‘will out.” The juvenile M. D. will prepare 
bread pills and chalk powders, (let us hope 
that these will be the extent of his medicinal 
preparations) ; the lawyer will question and 
cross-question until he wears your patience 
out; the clergyman will harangue his admiring 
audience from the top of.a pile of boards; 
the mechanic will devote his spare time to the 
manufacture of miniature carts and wheel-bar- 
rows; the military commander, at the head of 
his un-uniformed regiment, will 

“Storm some ruined pig-stye for a town,” 


and so on to the end of the chapter. These 
various manifestations will not be overlooked 
by the wise parent. 

Farmers, do not force or ill-timedly advise 
your boys to follow your own calling, however 
much you may wish that they should do so. 
If they adopt it, let it be their own free choice. 
It will be useless to tell them that agriculture 
is one of the noblest pursuits, unless your own 
life exemplifies the statement, unless, in fact, 
you believe it yourself. And if you do, hon- 
estly and earnestly believe it, your example 
will be the best advice you can give them. 

Marlboro’, Mass., 1868. Martig. 





Remarks.—While we have some faith in the 
‘manifest destiny” of individuals as well as of 
nations, we believe that with most of us 
there are conditions and circumstances, ‘‘that 
shape our ends, rough hew them as we will.” 
The experience of most individuals, proba- 





bly, who have lived long enough to find that 
there is no use in pulling gray hairs from their 
heads, corroborates that of St. Paul, who said: 
‘‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought asa child ; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” According to our recollection of our 
boyhood dreams our ‘‘genius” ‘‘did out,”—by 
turns,—in nearly all the various manifestations 
of which ‘*Mattie” predicates the future call- 
ings of her several ‘‘Olive Plants.” Let a cir- 
cus visit a neighborhood, and all the boys are 
turning somersaults, or riding the old mare on 
their heads; a juggler succeeds, and, presto 
change, they are drawing ribbons from their 
mouths, or swallowing jack-knives. 





A FARMER’S TALK ON STOCK. 

The farmers of Randolph, Vt., meet weekly. 
The order of exercises is, first the reading of 
an Essay ; second, an Oration; third, Discus- 
sion. At the meeting, Monday evening, Dec. 
30, the time usually devoted to the essay was 
occupied by filling the questions in blank from 
the Agricultural Department at Washington. 
The subject of the ‘‘Oration” by Mr. S. How- 
ard was Fencing. He estimated the amount 
of fencing in the town of Randolph at 171,566 
rods. Rail fence, once the cheapest, was now 
the dearest. Stone walls was one of the 
cheapest. Thought old growth of cherry the 
best wood in that neighborhood for posts; 
next, butternut. Considered August and 
September the best time to cut timber for posts 
or any other use. 

We condense the following report of the dis- 
cussion on the most profitable stock for that 
section, and that which will most improve the 
farm, from the Orange County Eagle :— 

W. W. Walbridge, on opening the discus- 
sion, remarked that he was in favor of the 
introduction of all kinds of thoroughbred stock, 
and commended the enterprise of those gentle- 
men who had done so in that neighborhood. He 
referred to the introduction, forty years ago, 
of a breed of black cattle into the town of Ca- 
bot, by Judge Dana, which proved fine animals ; 
Durham cattle had been brought into the same 
town years ago, and they had produced a ben- 
eficial effect upon the cattle of that section. 
The Morgan horse, forty years ago, was a 
superior animal. He recommended breeding 
from the stock we have. 

But what kind of stock most enriches our 
farm, he regarded as an important question. 
Sheep, he thought, although they scatter their 
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manure evenly, do not sufficiently add to the 
manure heap at the barn, and their manure is 
deficient in fertilizing properties. Advocated 
Dairy farming, with keeping of hogs, and ad- 
duced as an instance the improvement of farms 
in Morristown by this kind of husbandry. 

Mr. Lyford said, we cannot devote ourselves 
here in Vermont exclusively to one kind of 
stock, but should practice mixed husbandry. 
But we must have a specific object in view, 
whatever stock we breed. In breeding we 
should never lose sight of the object for which 
we start. He would select for a cow for home 
use, the Jersey, but considered them worth- 
less for stock or beef. For the dairy, the 
Ayshire or cross between Ayshire and .Short- 
Horn, and for stock and beef would decidedly 
prefer the Short-Horn. He thought perhaps 
they were too large for our soil and climate, 
but by judicious selection of animals and 
proper treatment, would undoubtedly prove 
profitable. He thought by proper breeding 
and feeding a superior animal might have 
been obtained from our native stock. He 
said we should secure the best stock within 
our means and take good care of it, if we 
would succeed. 

He objected to the theory that sheep did 
not enrich the farm. His experience has been, 
that in keeping sheep on asmall farm of fifteen 
acres, he has enriched it more in one year, 
than his predecessor in three years, feeding 
the same amount of forage to cattle. He 
made between eighty and one hundred loads 
of manure from 100 sheep last year. Housed 
his sheep through the summer, littered his 
yards well and kept them moist. He said in 
conclusion that we should raise the kind of 
wool that the market demands. 

Mr. Sanders advised keeping but one breed 
of whatever animal, whether sheep or cattle. 
He preferred the Short-horn cattle for various 
reasons : first, they bring the highest prices of 
any cattle in the markets of the world; second, 
they best combine the desirable qualities for 
dairy and stock purposes. He has tried the 
Jersey and thinks no animal consumes so 
much with so little return. He said a good 
Short-horn cow will give more milk and make 
more butter than any Jersey cow in the world. 
Another advantage of the Short-horns is that 
if we are obliged to kill the animals at one or 
two years old we realize much more for them 
than for any other. He did not approve of 
the pampered, over-grown Short-horns exhi- 
bited at our Fairs, but advocated the breeding 
of medium sized animals adapted to our soil 
and climate. Is himself breeding with an eye 
to the best milking qualities. Although he 
could recall no man, who had been eminently 
successful in more than one of the three prin- 
cipal branches of husbandry, he saw no reason 
ae a man could not breed all three, viz: cat- 
tle, sheep and horses, having a definite object 
in view in each, without interfering with each 


other. He advocated the breeding of the Ver- 





mont Merino, as they yielded the heaviest 
fleeces, were the best formed, best adapted to 
our soil and climate, and brought the highest 
prices of any sheep in the world. He consid- 
ered the Morgan horse, such as Vermont for- 
merly raised, an excellent animal; and thought 
we had the material by selecting the largest 
and best mares and breeding to medium sized 
trotting stallions for making the best horse in 
the world. He objected to the introduction of 
the so called thorough-bred, as he has been for 
centuries bred for racing purposes, and is un- 
fitted both in anatomy and disposition to our 
needs. 

Mr. J. Carter said, keeping sheep is the 
best way to improve a pasture. Referred toa 
pasture on which sheep have been kept fifteen 
years, which yielded this year more than forty 
bushels India wheat per acre. ‘The sheep re- 
turns more to the soil than any other animal in 
proportion to the amount carried off. It is an 
animal from which the whole value of material 
matter may easily be saved, and is next to 
that of the hog in fertilizing properties. 

Mr. Rufus Nutting recommended keeping 
stock that shall consume all the hay and grain 
raised on the farm, selling nothing that could 
be fed. Some classes of Durhams are too 
large to be restrained by a lawful fence, and 
are too large to thrive on our hills. Preferred 
the Ayrshire on this account. 

Messrs. S. B. Carpenter, J. W. Atwood, 
Col. Mead and others participated in the dis- 
cussion. 





Ontons as A Mepicrxe.—‘‘Mary,” in the 
Western Rural recommends onions for the re- 
lief of colds, coughs, &e. Mary is sound on 
the onion, as we know from experience. 
There is nothing better. She truthfully says: 


Hardly too much can be said in favor of 
onions as a remedy for coughs and colds ; espe- 
cially for children, they are invaluable. They 
may be cooked, and eaten at meal time, or, 
what is better, eaten raw with a little salt, or 
stirred up in vinegar. A syrup made of them 
has saved many a child from an attack of 
croup or lung fever, and where these diseases 
were fully settled, it has gone far toward a 
speedy cure. To prepare the syrup, slice an 
onion in a tin basin, pour upon it a half a tea- 
cupful of molasses, or, what is better, honey ; 
add a bit of butter as large as a small chestnut, 
set the dish in the oven, and simmer slowly for 
an hour. Leave one of the oven doors open, 
so it will not be too hot. 





Curese Maktnc.—Sylvester Green, Esq., 
of Herkimer county, shows a new apparatus 
for cheese making, which he claims simplifies 
the process and lessens the labor while it saves 
at least five per cent. of curd which is wasted 
by the old process. 

He believes cheese making proper is a chem- 
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ical process, and the less manipulation of the 
curds the better, in point of flavor, qual- 
ity and quantity. The apparatus consists of 
an ingeniously constructed rack or perforated 
plate, with wooden knives attached, introduced 
npon the curd which assists to separate the 
whey from it by means of gradual pressure. 
In this process there is no stirring of the 
curds. After coagulation the mass is cut 
with wooden knives, and when the whey is 
formed and a portion of it is laded out, the 
perforated plate is introduced and gradual 
pressure applied by placing warm water in 
cans upon it. The perforated plate sinks 
down upon the curd, and the knives or wedges 
entering the curd, operate to separate the 
whey, and thus, by avoiding manipulation, 
the best results are obtained. When the curd 
has attained the right consistency it is run 
through a curd mill and salted. ‘The princi- 
ple on which the apparatus of Mr. Green 
works, is similar to that employed in manufac- 
turing Stilton cheese by the Leicester and 
Cambridgeshire daitymen.— Utica Herald. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—From seven towns in Niagara County, N. Y., 
before the purchases were fully completed, $510,- 
289.80 worth of apples had been shipped last season. 

—Farmers measure their duties by the yard just 
now—the barn-yard, the wood-yard and the poul- 
try-yard. 

—Cattle are among the chief exports of Texas, 
yet the State imports extensively butter, cheese, 
and even milk. 

—Nevada is a treeless country. The want of 
fuel is a great drawback to the value of the mines 
in that State. 


—In the six counties of Jasper, Mahaska, —— 


Washington, Wapello, and Jefferson, in Iowa, 
there were 384,583 sheep, according to official re- 
turns made last June. 

—Mr. H.C. Johnson, of Danville, Vt., raised on 
his meadow the past season, from just five acres, 
800 bushels of ears of corn, which is equal to 400 
bushels, or 80 bushels to the acre, of shelled corn. 

—Satisfactory evidence is given that there is, at 
feast, a slight difference between the Jackson 
White and the Orono potatoes, which fact has re- 
cently been questioned. Both are excellent va- 
rieties. 

—The Irish Farmer’s Gazette gives the following 
remedy for sore feet in sheep: Pare away all loose 
horn about the feet without drawing blood, and 
anoint them with butyr of antimony, keeping the 


sheep on airy standing fora few hours afterwards, |. 


—In Platte county, Lll., says a correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman, farmers have been, now for 
twenty years, breeding to thorough-bred stallions, 
and almost every horse you see shows more or less 
the blood that is in it. They were grading a rail- 





road through the county, and many of the farmers 
had turned out their teams to help the work along, 
when I was there last fall, and I counted twenty 
pairs of horses at work along the road, that would 
command the notice of horsemen anywhere. All 
had fine heads, noble necks, were well muscled, 
and astonished me both by the size of their bone 
and kindliness of their disposition. 


—The Bloomington, (Tll.,) Pantagraph says that 
the beet sugar manufactory at Chatsworth is now 
in fine working order. The company are feeding 
five hundred head of cattle from their beet pomace, 
and ship a car load of sugar every week. 

—A St. Paul paper thinks 15 bushels per acre is 
high enough as the average yield of wheat in Min- 
nesota last season, and that the crop in that vicin- 
ity was damaged 20 per cent. by rains after stack- 
ing. 

—A dog stirred up a nest of rats ina barn at 
Brattleboro’, Vt., the other day, and a man came 
up just in time to see them take refuge in a barrel. 
Putting a cover on it, he poured in a quantity of 
hot water, and when the struggles within had 
ceased counted up no less than seventy dead rats. 


—An English paper says that this year no less 
than 40 tons of iron rust were taken out of the 
Menai tubular bridge at one thorough cleaning. 
At that rate it will soon be carried away in old 
iron; so will those agricultural implements which 
are exposed to the weather. 

—A. H. & J. B. Day, of Winchester, Iowa, in- 
form the Iowa Homestead that they have two two 
year old steers of their own breeding, one of which 
weighs 2,010 lbs.; and the other 1,970 lbs. They 
also have three yearling steers whose weights, re- 
spectively, are, 1,080, 1,090, and 1,250 Ibs. 


—In South Oxford county, Ontario, Canada, 


there are, according to the Ingersoll Chronicle, 64 . 


cheese factories and branches, using the milk from 
12,633 cows, and making, this year, 1,366 tons of 
cheese. Inthe same county, ten tons of cheese 
was the amount made in 1864. 

—A correspondent of an Ohio paper gives the 
following as his cure for warts on cattle or horses, 
Take a small quantity of blue vitriol, pulverize it, 
and add enough water to make it into a paste; rub 
the warts over with this once or twice, which will 
effectually cure them. 

—Mr. A. E. Trabue, of Hamilton, Mo., has re- 
cently purchased a considerable number of Short- 
Horns from well-known herds in the blue grass 
regions of Kentucky. The average price paid for 
13 heifers and heifer calves was something over 


$200. 


men who, having a love for farming, the necessary 
capital, a good education, and abundant energy, 
make up their minds to study farming at some 
agricultural college, or with some good practical 
farmer, and then settle down in the country for 


~~ 


—Our agriculture has much to hope from young de 
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life, determined to make farming pay. It will 
not be many years before our agricultural colleges 
will turn out hundreds of such men. And the 
more of them the better. So says Mr. J. Harris, 
in his Walks and Talks in American Agriculturist. 


—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, | 
at Gardner, Kansas, says a cattle dealer in that 
place reports that he has bought 450 head of cat- 
tle, from one to four years old, for $3,700, or only 
a little over $8 per head. Beef is plenty there at 
two and a h. if cents a pound. 

—For threshing wheat in Iowa, six cents per 
bushel has been the ruling price paid the last sea- 
son, to the owner of the machine; he finding three | 
men and six horses, and the owner of the wheat | 
finding five men and four horses, and feeding and | 
boarding the whole. 

—aA grindstone should not be exposed to the 
weather, as it not only injures the woodwork, but 
the sun’s rays harden the stone so much, as in| 
time to rendcr it useless. Neither should it stand | 
in the water in which it runs, as the part remain- 
ing in water softens so much that it wears on- | 
equally,—‘‘out of true.” 








—‘Wool Grower” writes the Prairie Farmer | 
that he has about come to the conclusion that the | 
only way in which we can be free from the neces- | 
sity for‘‘middle men” in the wool business, oa 
be the institution of large wool fairs or markets, 
where the growers and all classes of buyers are | 
brought together. 

—A disease styled the “chicken cholera,” has 
been very fatal during the latter part of the au- 
tumn in many parts of Ohio,—geese, ducks and | 
turkeys, as well as chickens, being victims. The 
symptoms are a loss of appetite, a drooping of 
the head, the plumage disordered, the excrement 
yellow, then death. Noremedy has yet been found. | 








—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, in | 
Champaign County, IIll., writes, Dec. 18, careful | 
farmers have already fed their stock six weeks, 
and there is every probability that they will have to | 
feed beyond the Ist of April; indeed there is every | 
reason to expect famine prices for feed and fat | 


stock of all kinds during next April and May. 


—The pursuit of agriculture, with diligence and | 
prudence, seldom fails of yielding, if not wealth, a 
moderate independence. For the farmer who is | 
not in debt, and the produce of whose farm is suffi- | 
cient, with industry and frugality, to support his 
family, is, in reality, as independent in his cir- | 
cumstances as though he were worth a million. | 


| 
—In reply to a question as to the weight of the | 
gallon of milk used by the cheese factories of New 


4¢ York, Mr. Willard of the Utica Herald says: prob- 


ably 84 pounds of milk would be about right for) 
a gallon, wine measure. The usual rule adopted 
by our factories is to estimate 10 pounds of milk ! 
to the gullon, the gallon being beer measure. We | 
know no reason for this measure being adopted for 


milk further than it is easier to estimate—ten Ibs. 
of milk being considered an average sufficient to 
make one pound of cheese. 

—For manuring fruit trees, a mixture of peat or 
swamp muck, with half its bulk of stable-manure, 
and about one-twentieth of leached ashes, will be 
found very suitable. The compost should be piled 
for a considerable time and well mixed. If for 
peach trees, soap-suds may be added with good 
effect. For cherries the proportion of stable ma- 
nure should be greater. 

—H. Vielle, living near Aurora, Illinois, died in 
the month of December from the effects of inocu- 
lation in doctoring a sick cow in May last. The 
cow, it is supposed, had the hydrophobia, and Mr. 
V. received the inoculation while attempting to 
thrust a piece of fat pork down her throat, the 
saliva coming in contact with a sore in his hand. 
He was taken with spasms, and continually grew 
worse till his death, two days afterward. 

—At a meeting of the Piscataquis, Me., agricul- 
tural society, A. M. Robinson, of Dover, was 
elected President; Mordecai Mitchell, Dover, and 
Seth Lec, Atkinson, Vice Presidents ; Lyman Lee, 
of Foxcroft, Secretary and Treasurer ; A. S. Chase, 
Atkinson, 8S. R. Jackson, Foxcroft, J. L. Robinson, 
Dover, trustees; Luther Chamberlain, Atkinson, 
member of State board. 


—The Lewiston, Me., Journal says that Mr. F. 


M. Jordan, of Auburn, has conceived the idea of _ 


using his large hot houses this winter for the cul- 
ture of what the “genteel young lady in the coun- 
try” called ‘then fruit.” As a consequence a hun- 
dred or two hens are co.x.fortably and abundantly 
laying, under glass, deceived into the idea that it’s 
warm weather and the season for cheap eggs. 

—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
assumes that the average price of corn in Iliinois 
is now about 80c per bushel. For the past six 
years he puts it at 30c, and for the six previous 
years not more than 20c per bushel, and then says, 
if the best cuts of No. 1 fat beef don’t fetch 75c to 
$1 a pound in New York city, next April and May, 
those men who are feeding 80c corn won’t get pay 
or interest for their investments. 

—As a possible explanation of the prevalence of 
abortion among cows in the dairy districts of Cen- 
tral New York, a correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman mentions the fact that in not more 
than one dairy in twenty are bulls kept over two 
years of age, and in most cases where the herd is 
small only a yearling bull iskept. This he thinks, 
when continued through many generations, may 
have produecd this disease. 


—A correspondent of the Kentucky Home Jour- 
nal says: “I sow my rye when I dress my corn 
the last time; I use a one-horse harrow, in the 
place of ploughs, and run twice in each row, 
which leaves the ground very smooth and puts 
the rye in beautifully, and I never failed to reap a 
good crop of rye, and my fall and winter pastures 
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were equal in value to the crop of rye; leaving 
the ground in fine condition for grass and clover 
seed.” 

—A correspondent writing to the Scientific 
American says: “Common brass clocks may be 
cleaned by immersing the works in boiling water 
Rough as this treatment may appear, it works | 
well, and I have for many years past boiled my | 
clocks whenever they stop from an accumulation 
of dust or thickening of oil upon the pivots. They 
should be boiled in pure rain water and dried on 
a warm stove or near the fire. I write this by the 
tick of an eight-day clock which was boiled a year 
ago, and has behaved perfectly well ever since.” 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
STICKS AND OTHER ORTS—DRAINAGE. 

1. The residuum of a cow’s weekly allowance of 
hay is often a bushel, more or less, of little sticks 
of hardhack, willow, rosebushes, and stout stalks 
of vervain and other weeds, too coarse for bed- 
ding. If cows eat all but this very coarse stuff, 
withont cutting in a hay cutter, is it worth while 
to cut it? Is there no danger of injury to the in- 
testines of the stock ? 

2. No doubt properly laid tiles are best for 
drains. But the first cost is a serious difficulty 
with some farmers. If drains three feet or more 
in depth, have one anda half feet of small stones 
tipped into the bottom, and are covered with three 
inches or so of straw or brush, before throwing 
the top soil, may they not ordinarily be expected 
to answer the purpose of drains for some years. 

Paris, Me., Dec., 1867. E. 

Remarks.—We do not think it desirable that 
cows, or any other stock, should be made to eat 
the sticks and stems mentioned by our correspon- 
dent; still, we believe that corn stalks, straw and 
other fodder, that contain more or less nutritive 
matter as well as bulk, may be economized, under 
some circumstances, at least, by cutting. And 
certainly the manure with which the orts from cat 
feed is mingled, is more comfortably worked over 
than that which is bound together by full-length 
corn stalks, straw, &c. 

If you are in the habit of throwing the corn 
butts into the barnyard, let the sticks and other 
orts go there too. When collected and fermented 
in the spring, the orts will get softened and do 
no harm among the manure. The finer such 
materials are made—including the corn stalks 
—the better it will all be. We should anticipate 
no trouble from the cattle eating any portion of 
the coarse stuff which they chose to. 

2. You say the first cost of laying drain tiles is 
aserious difficulty with some farmers. So it is 
with many. On high land, drains may be laid with 
stones that will last for generations, by taking 
pains in making the passage for the water, and | 
placing the stones by hand, rather than dumping 
them into the ditch from a cart. 

The mode which you suggest would be a good 
me on hard land, if you were to make a gullet or 
water. passage, and lay the stones carefully around 
t. 





Where drains are laid with stones on soft land, 
the mice make holes from the suriace down to the 
stones, and the rain carries the soil down so that 
the drain soon becomes choked, and the water 
breaks out at the surface. 

In Ohio, a sort of fresh-water lobster, called the 


crawfish, has been found so efficient an agent in + ° 


keeping stone drains open, that a correspondent of 
the Ohio Farmer expresses his preference for 
stones over tiles wherever this little creature 
abounds. 


Lice on cattur. 7$-3$+40~-/25> 

A Waterbury, Vt., “Subscriber” is reminded of 
the “pot calling the kettle black,” by the man 
who, after regretting that so dangerous a poison as 
unguentum should be suggested, went on to re- 
commend arsenic. Nor is he any better pleased 
with the idea of carrying fire into the barn, or 
building an expensive smoke-house or other ap- 
paratus necessary to smoke out the lice with 
tobacco. 

Mr. L. E. Bicknell, of Windsor, Mass., also tes- 
tifies to having seen this method tried, and the 
result was, a pan of coals kicked across the stable 
and a lively scramble of all hands to keep the 
barn from burning. 

J. W. Nyc, of Keene, N. H., pours whale oil on 
the whole length of the back, which works its way 
down on the body, and, by two applications, kills 
all the lice without injury to the cow or other 
animal. 

The “Subscriber” at Waterbury says that thor- 
oughly dried sand occasionally sprinkled over ani- 
mals from nose to tail will keep them as clear of 
lice in winter as they are in summer. 





HENS AND HEN YARDS. 


I have a shed twenty by thirty feet for my sheep 
to run in inthe winter. I think of building a yard 
at the south end of that shed twenty by twenty- 
five feet, and keep my hens in the shed yard. How 
many can I keep there and not have them too thick, 
so as to breed distempers? How high docs the 
fence need to be? How much grain will each hen 
eat between the first of May and the first of Octo- 
ber? Will some one that has kept hens shut up, 
answer this, and oblige Younc FarMER? 

Wallingford, Vermont. 

RemMarks.—From twenty to thirty fowls are 
aLout as many as we deem advisable to be kept 
together. In this section we are much troubled 
with vermin, which are very difficult to dislodge 
when they have obtained possession of the prem- 
ises. If the fence is picketed it need not be very 
high.—perhaps six or eight feet. Something like 
a gill a day of corn, wheat, rye or barley is a com- 
mon allowance for hen rations. Mr. Bement con- 
fined one cock and seven Poland hens for a feeding 
experiment. A peck of corn was consumed in 
eleven days; a peck of barley lasted seven days; 
peck of millet, eight days; oats, six days; wheat 
screenings, seven days. 

The following statement which was received 
about a year ago, “turns up” rather late perhaps, 
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but as it may be of interest to “Young Farmer,” 
we publish it, with our apology to “J. F. D.” for 
the delay. 

ACCOUNT WITH MY BIDDIES. 


I have averaged fourteen laying hens for the 
year, beginning Dec. 5, 1865, and ending Dec. 5, 
1866, which laid 187 dozen and two eggs; have 
sold from this amount 129 dozen; used in the 
house forty-five dozen and two eggs; have set, and 
otherwise disposed of six dozen and nine eggs. 
My hens were fed with corn, whole and ground,— 
clear, and with the cob,—wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, fresh beef, woodchucks, 
frogs, fresh water clams, mad worms, butcher’s 
offal, &c. They aye across of the Black Poland, 
Game, China, and common barn yard fowls. 

My ‘account with them stands thus :— 


CREDIT. 
Poultry killed and to kill... ° 
Four old hens sold alive . e 
Twenty-eight to keep over. ..... . 


an 
SSESs 


One hundred and twenty-nine doz. eggs sold . 
Forty-five and five-twelfths dozen used... . 


Total .. ce ccecresrevesessece S63 8 
Dr. 
Fourteen layers and one rooster... . . $7 50 
‘Ten cents per day for keeping one year. 36 50 aut c 
— 00 


3 
2 
14 © 
31 
lu 





Balance. ... eee $19 8 87 
or Bray $1.50 ta ‘layer, after deducting expeuses. 
Bradford, N. H., Jan. 8, 1867. oe 





COMPOSITION OF UNGUENTUM. 

Please inform me as to the composition of the 
“unguentum” mentioned in your paper of this 
date as a cure for lice on cattle. G. G. K. 

Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 4, 1868. 

ReMARKS.— Unguentum is a Latin word, and 
means simply an ointment. Popularly it is ap- 
plied to an ointment composed of mercury or 
quicksilver and lard. It is called unguentum hy- 
drargyri in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, which gives 
the following directions for its manufacture. The 
process though apparently simple, we are in- 
formed by an apothecary, is one that requires both 
skill and patience. “Take 24 advoirdupois ounces 
of mercury, and 12 troy ounces of lard and the 
same of suet. Rubthe mercury withatroy ounce 
of the suct and asmall portion of the lard until 
the globules cease to be visible; then add the re- 
mainder of the lard and of the suet softened with 
a gentle heat, and thoroughly mix them.” 

Our apothecary friend said that no one not 
familiar with compounding drugs and medicines 
ought to andertake to make unguentum, or to have 
much to do with it after it is made, if less danger- 
ous medicines can be substituted. 





MINERAL COMPOUNDS. 


In reply tothe “Information Wanted” by “J. F.,” 
of Sherborn, Mass., in the New ENGLAND FARMER 
of January 4, in regard to the success of the schol- 
ars of Prof. Dodge “Hayward, by the aid of ‘his in- 
struction in agricultural chemistry, in producing 
hay, grass, fruit, potatoes, &c., I will say a few 
words, as Iam happy to give information so far 
as Lamable. I can speak for only a very limited 
number of his scholars, and for those, perhaps, not 
so definitely as may be desired. Five years ago 
this winter I attended one of the agricultural 





schools of Prof. Hayward in this place, and was 
ap pony in the man and in his “teachings. “ 

s truly one of “Nature’s teachers,” and is as 
correct in his chemistry of plants as Warrirg or 
Liebig. 

His mineral compounds for supplying the wants 
of plants, I have used more or less every year since, 
usually with good results. Whether, as he states, 
you can always, with $1.50 worth, produce an ex- 
traton of hay, 1 am not prepared to say, but have 
my “honest doubts.” I can say that 1 have used 
it on mowing land, and know that the effect may be 
seen fora number of years. One crop does not seem 
to exhaust it, as the effect is more apparent the 
second year than the first. I have used it for grain 
with marked results; have raised the best corn 
when I manured partly with that, and partly with 
common manure, that I ever raised. 

For fruit, or old pastures, I have never tried it to 
any extent, but am acquainted with one of his 
former pupils who has tried it to a considerable 
extent on old pasture land, and claims to have re- 
ceived a benefit far exceeding the expense, or even 
lis most sanguine expectations. 


Royalton, Vt., Jan. 6, 1868. J. G. BENNETT. 





RORINS AND COLD WEATHER. 

On the fourteenth of December the thermometer 
at this place was 16° below zero in the morning, 
9° above at noon, and at zero at night. In the 
middle of the day a robin red breast spent some 
three hours in the trees about the house. In the 
town of Weston, I also understand that robins 
have been seen within a few days past. We should 
like an explanation of these untimely visits. 

Orin HaGar. 

Wallingford, Vt., Dec. 25, 1867. 


Remarks.—In the southern part of Massachn- 
setts it is not uncommon for robins, especially in 
mild seasons, to pass the winter in sheltered low- 
lands. We saw a notice lately of a flock having 
been seen on Christmas day near Salem. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Thompson, in his History and Gazet- 
teer of Vermont, mentions a few cases in which 
they have wintered in that State. It has been sug- 
gested that the robins which winter in this latitude 
are those bred near the northern range of the race, 
and consequently find here the change in climate 
their instinct demands. Others have thought that 
those which stay with us are of the second or third 
broods of the season, and that the winter comes 
upon them before they are sufficiently matured to 
endure the hard marches which the old veterans 
perform with ease. 


HARROWING IN MANURE. 

I have noticed the expression of various opin- 
ions in the FARMER relative to ploughing in ma- 
nure, and have come to the conclusion that it has 
different effects in different localities. Until about 
ten years ago, we knew no other way in preparing 
our land for English grain and for seeding down. 
But the practice has been nearly abandoned in 
this vicinity. I have become satisfied by experi- 
ence that three loads of manure put in with a har- 
row is well worth five buried with a plough for 
a grain crop or grass, and will hold out longer. I 
think the best potato crop of which I ever had any 
knowledge from my own observation was planted 
on rather worn out land without manure, until 
just before hoeing, when about twelve loads per 
acre were spread on. In hocing them the manure 
was drawn around the hills and left upon the sur- 
face. With the little expericnce I have had, ifI 
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were to plough manure eight inches under the sur- 
face, I should feel like saying “Good-bye manure.” 
In some soils it may work differently. 
James H. HEBARD. 
West Randolph, Vt., Dec. 25, 1867. 





PROFIT AND LOSS IN PORK RAISING. 


Mr. David W. Wilber of this town, slaughtered 
on the 2d instant four pigs, eight months and two 
days old, whose aggregate weight was 1420 pounds. 
They were bought at eight weeks old. 


Cost ofthe four. ......2.2-. ece $2400 


Paid for corn meal .....+.++-s- 125800 

—— $150 00 
1420 pounds pork, 10c ....-...- 142 00 
Proitam@ toes «0c sccccvsccoe $8 00 


The meal was cooked. No account is made of 
skim milk from two cows, which was fed to them for 
nearly three months. 8. 

Somerset, Mass., Dec. 23, 1867. 

Remanrks.—Neither is there any account made 
of the manure produced by these hogs and by the 
meal they consumed. The quality of the pork 
thus produced, compared with the average of that 
which regulates the market prices, should also be 
considered, so far as it is intended for home con- 
sumption, at least. For a year or two past pork 
had been very high, and therefore last season 
“everybody” went into hog raising; pork is now 
lower, and probably the same “everybody,” being 
very wise and sharp, will leave the business in dis- 


gust! 





REMEDY FOR LAUREL POISONING. 


I see by the answer to my inquiry regarding 
laure! poison that there is no sure antidote or 
remedy generally known. Perhaps the gag may 
save the lives of some, but itis acrucl remedy. 
By a note from a friend in the western part of the 
State, and the owner of a large flock of sheep, I 
learn that he lately lost a large number by this 
deadly poison. He knew of no remedy at the 
time but the gag. I wish to communicate through 
= valuable paper a sure remedy, and one that 

as been used in this neighborhood ever since my 
earliest recollection. Take of sweet milk one glass ; 
two table spoonfuls of molasses, and two table 
spoonfuls of New England rum. Shake well to- 
gether, and give milk-warm. The above prescrip- 
tion is for lambs. Full grown sheep would re- 
quire a larger dose. It will do no harmif given in 
larger doses, as the intoxicating effect of the spirit 
will soon pass away. The effect of the dose will be 
vomiting and purging. I have never known a case 
where it did not cure, and usually within thirty 
minutes. E. L. M. 

Franklin, Mass., Dec. 30, 1867. 





THE SEASON AND PRICES IN ORANGE COUNTY, VT. 


We had a severely cold December, with no 
snow of consequence, leaving the ground at liberty 
to freeze as deep as was best. The first week in 
January has been more moderate, coming in 
with aslight thaw, and several hours’ steady rain. 
But the ground was so deeply frozen that our wells 
and springs were but litWe affected by the water 
thatfell. Little trouble, however, is as yet felt in 
getting sufiicient water for stock, but if .we don’t 
have a right good “January thaw,” many springs, 
brooks and wells will be likely to “‘give out.” We 
now have about 18 inches snow, (most of it having 
fallen this month,) which as yet has not been reor- 





ganized by the wind, and lies favorably fur sledding 
as well as sleighing. 

Notwithstanding the very high prices for stock 
feed, all our good farmers are keeping their stock 
in a good thriving order, farmer Slack and _ his 
cousins, being exceptions. Hay $20; corn $1.50; 
oats 70 to 75 cents; wheat $2.50 to $3.00; Indian 
wheat 70 to 80 cents; potatoes $1.00. N. 

Randolph, Vt., Jan. 6, 1868. 





PATENT HAY LOADER. 


Can the Southern colored people be employed to 
advantage, here in Vermont, as farm help? If so 
where can they be obtained ? 

There has been a man through this county sell- 
ing rights to make and use a patent hey loader at- 
tached to one side of the cart or wagon, the wheel 
being the motive power. Is it of any practical 
value? Ye who have tried it please answer. 

Washington, Vt., 1868. ENQUIRER. 

ReMARKS.—F rom our own ovservation, we are 
inclined to tie opinion that the climate of New 
England is not favorable to the colored race, and 
that the training and habits of those raised on 
Southern plantations are not well adapted to qual- 
ify them for service on our farms. 

We have never seen the particular hay loader 
referred to,in operation. By looking at an en- 
graving of it, we thought it might be economical 
where a hundred tons of hay are to be loaded on 
land that is smooth. We would not purchase one 
without testing it, and would advise you not to, as 
we have heard of the fraudulent operations of 
agents for the sale of implements of this kind, in 
several sections of the country. 





SICK HOGS. 

I have lost twenty-four hogs within the last two 
years, from various causes ; if any of your patrons 
can give me light on the subject, it will be grate- 
fully received. Some of these hogs are attacked 
with bunches on their legs, and they become weak, 
and in a few weeks die. Another kind of attack is 
when the hog is in good condition, apparently, 
and at once falls down, squeals a little and is dead 
atonce. If any of the readers of the FARMER can 
suggest a remedy it may save my porkers from 
premature destruction. 

There are many hogs in Franklin county that 
die; some think it is the keeping ; others think it is 
for a want of exercise. I have tried various reme- 
dies without success. Joun E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

West Enosburg, Vt., Jan. 2, 1868. 


REMARKS.—It seems to us that some epidemic 
must be abroad among the hogs in that region. 
We have heard of nothing of the kind elsewhere. 
We hope some of our readers will be able to come 
to the aid of brother Chamberlain in this matter. 


MILKMEN’S AND FARMERS’ PROFITS. 


In looking over the report of the transactions of 
the Milk Raisers’ Association, one is led to believe 
that the public would be enabled to judge more 
correctly of the relative profits of milk raisers and 
those who deliver the milk to consumers, if they 
were conversant with the habits of both. If the 
gentleman from Concord, (Mr. J. D. Brown,) had 
informed the Association in regard to his net 
profits per year, in the milk business alone, we 
think he would have shown that the milk business 
has been very profitable to him. People well ac- 
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quainted with the milkmen of Boston and vicinity 
know very well that no farmer could long keep 
out of the almshouse if he spent his moncy as freely 
for fast horses and in fast living, as many of the 
milkmen are in the habit of doing. In fact,if you 
find a milkman, who is as careful and saving as 
farmers are obliged to be, he is sure to acquire 
property very much faster than the farmer, and 
with less care, anxiety, and perplexity, and cer- 
tainly with much less capital invested. 
A MiLx ConsuMER. 
Reading, Mass., Jan. 6, 1868. 





RAISING POTATOES. 


In your issue of 28th inst., “A Subscriber” at 
Plymouth, N. H., says he has raised 260 bushels 
of potatoes from less than one and a half days’ labor 
of self and hand, with horse and cultivator part of 
the time. I wish he would give us, through your 
columns, the exact method of ploughing, planting, 
hoeing, and of harvesting, if he included that part 
of the work, on nearly two acres of potatoes, with 
80 little time and labor. It is not fair he should 
keep the process to himself, unless he intends to 
apply for a patent. L. E. BICKNELL. 

Windsor, Mass., Dec. 30, 1867. 


Remarks.—We hope “A Subscriber” will define 
his position, and explain his statement. We sup- 
posed that the labor expended related simply to 
the small amount of hoeing necessary on land clear 
of weeds and well cultivated. 





EXPOSURE OF STOCK TO COLD. 


In travelling through the northern part of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, during the cold spell of 
last month, I was surprised to see that most farm- 
ers kept their cattle and sheep, and in some cases 
their horses, out of doors mostof the day. It 
seems to mé that it isa mistaken idea, and one 
that should have been given up long ago, that cat- 
tle and sheep are hardier and more healthy for be- 
ing exposed to the chilling blasts of winter, where 
the thermometer is from 12 to 20 degrees below 
zero. So far as my experience goes, it is nearly 
impossible to make any animal take on fat while 
shivering with cold, though they certainly require 
more hay than when kept warm. Zz. 

Reading, Mass., Jan. 1, 1868 





LARGE GRAPE VINE IN CLAREMONT, N. H. 


Seeing an account in the Farmer of the 7th 
December, of a large grape vine, I will show the 
le, through your paper, what Old Claremont, 
Nh, can produce. t have a grape vine in my 
yard, running on, or trained to the outbuildings, 
that measures in lengih 95 feet one way, and 25 
feet the other; making a growth of 120 feet of vine. 
This vine is in good bearing condition; the name 
and age of which I am unable to tell, This I 
think beats Mr. Stewart’s Clinton vine, which is 
only 70 fect in all. W.P. THRASHER. 
Claremont, N. H., Dec. 8, 1867. 





CURE AND PREVENTION OF LICE ON CATTLE. 


To exterminate lice on cattle, all you have to do 
is to cut through the skin on the back side of the 
ear and close to the head where the skin is loose, 
put in a piece of unguentum the size of a small 
pea, and in four days’ time you will be unable to 
find a live louse, and you will perceive no injury 
to the animal. 

As a sure preventive, bore a hole with a half 
inch bit into the stanchions, on the side where the 
animal stands, and fill it with unguentum. This 1 


| did sixteen years ago, and I do not recollect of 
| having seen a louse on one of the cattle which 
| have occupied these stanchions. 

M. M. Tatuant. 
East Concord, N. H., Dec. 26, 1867. 





THE STORY OF SUCCESSFUL FARMERS. 

In alate number of the Farmer, “Inquirer” 
suggests that winter is a good tiie to give the ex- 
perience of the past year.’ Though an old sub- 
scriber to your valuable paper .I am still a young 
farmer and take great interest in reading it, espe- 
cially the column of “Extracts and Replies.” 
Much information might be given, that would help 
and encourage young farmers, if the older ones 
would give their experience. A great deal may 
be learned from books aud papers, as book 
farming is not so deadly a poison to me as it is to 
some farmers that I know. 

In using books, we must not throw aside com- 
mon sense. If aman does not use common sense 
and judgment in his business, whether he bea 
farmer or a mechanic, he cannot long prosper. 
What young farmers want is the practice and the 
practical experience of older farmers, who com- 
menced life under circumstances similar to their 
own. I knowanumber of young men of about my 
own age who have bought farms and run in debt 
for one-half or two-thirds of the purchase money. 
Now we want the experience of men who began as 
we are beginning, and who are now out of debt,— 
having done it all on the farm. C. B. R. 

Berlin, Mass., Dec. 14, 1867. 

Remarks.—There are several reasons why the 
conductors of agricultural papers find it difficult 
to obtain the information which “C. B. R.” asks 
for. In the first place, farmers are proverbially 
modest. They live a comparatively retired life 
and associate but lit.le with their fellow men. Their 
business or occupation is a personal or private 
affair. They belong neither to the “trades” nor 
the “professions ;” much less are they public men. 
They may like to read about the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, the merchant, or the mechanic who secures a 
place in the front rank of his calling. It is all 
well enough to know how our Franklins, Law- 
rences, Beechers, Grants, &c , worked their way 
up; but who cares to inquire into the means by 
which an individual farmer paid for the land he 
owns and the buildings he occupies? The review 
of his life may afford some satisfaction to himself. 
He may remember very well how slowly the first 
hundred dollars accumulated ; with what economy 
of self, wife and family the mortgage for the bal- 
ance of the purchese-money was finally lifted, and 
with what pleasure he has provided for the educa- 
tion of his children,—but how wouid all this look 
if printed ? 

In the second place, few farmers are in the habit 
of writing down their thoughts. To do this im- 
plies the performance of two distinct operations— 
thinking and writing. The difficulty of doing two 
things simultaneously is often illustrated by patting 
the forehead with one hand and rubbing the chest 
with theother. In childhood, after much practice, 
we learn to think and talk at once; but many fail 
to acquire, either in youth or in maturer life, a 
facility in writing and thinking at the same time 
at all satisfactory to themselves. Hence many of 
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those whose thoughts and fingers have not been 
trained to work together, are apt to be discour- 
aged by the difficulties of the double task, and 
after a few trials they give up in disgust with the 
balky team of throught and pen, which they 
find worse to manage than a span of green colts. 
A little perseverance, with a share of indifference 
as to the style of composition, and some faith in 
the editors to make it all straight, will generally 
help one out of the ordinary snarls of composition, 
where the main object is a simple statement of 
facts. An English Essayist once said he always 
intended to halve the matter of thought with his 
readers ; why, then, may not inexperienced writers 
halve the matter of composition with their 
printers ? 

But as farmers are becoming better educated, as 
they are more generally taking part in the exer- 
cises of clubs and associations, the habit of ex- 
pressing their thoughts on paper is becoming more 
generally formed. This is shown by the more fre- 
quent contributions from their pens to agricultural 


and other papers than formerly, which is one of | 


the most encouraging features of the times. 
We may, therefore, hope that some of our read- 
ers who have fought the good fight of a two-thirds 


mortgage, and come off victorious,—“having done | 


it all on the farm,”—will encourage “C. B. R.,” 
and those young friends of his “who have bought 
farms and run in debt for one-half or two-thirds of 
the purchase money,” by such facts as their own 
experience or “story” may afford. 





RED WATER IN COWS. 

Please inform me through the Farmer what 
remedy will help a cow that is troubled with the 
bloody water. L. 

Rumford, Me., Dec. 24, 1867. 

Remarks.—In his ‘“‘Mileh Cows and Dairy 
Farming,” Mr. Flint says this disease demands 
treatment, for it is apt to prey upon the health of 
the cow. Purgatives are usually employed with 
much success. Take a pound of Epsom salts, half 
an ounce of ginger, and half an ounce of carbonate 
of ammonia. Pour a quart of boiling water on 
the salts and ginger, stir thoroughly, and when 
cold, add the ammonia. If this fails to act on the 
bowels, repeat a quarter part of it every six or 
eight hours till itsucceeds. Then anutritious diet 
should be used till the appetite is fully restored. 

Generous feeding, and careful tending is the 
best way to prevent the disease. 





CORN COBS.—-SEED FOR PASTURES.—-ASHES AND 
PLASTER. 


Does it pay to grind cobs for cattle and horses, 
if we have to pay the money, 8 cents per bushel 
for grinding? How much spring wheat shall i 
sow to the acre on new lands? How much tim- 
othy and clover seed per acre for pasture ? 

Is it good policy to mix ashes with plaster for 
corn ? Hazen N. SAvaGe. 

White River Junction, Vt., Jan. 8, 1868. 


Remarks.—The economy of grinding cobs is a 
mooted question. We think it doubtful if it is 





profitable for horses and cattle; but there is no 
doubt that it is profitable to be fed to poultry, espe- 
cially to laying hens. We hope the question will 
be thoroughly tested by some of our intelligent, 
painstaking readers. 

In another column the reader will find the opin- 
ion of a writer for the Missouri Rural World, who 
has large faith in the nutritive value of cobs by 
themselves and when ground with the corn. 

The quantity of spring wheat to be used as seed, 
per acre, will depend somewhat upon the quality 
of the soil. On a medium soil, from one bushel to 
one anda half bushels will be sufficient. Ona 
poor soil more. 

Eight quarts of timothy and ten pounds of 
clover seed is the usual quantity used per acre. 
We err too often in not using seed enough. 

We can see no objection to mixing ashes with 
plaster for corn, and using it immediately. 





MANAGEMENT OF HENS. 

Can I make a good hen house on the side of a 
dry hill, by digging in a little way and banking it 
up to the roof, except the sunny side, and have it 
so warm that it will not freeze? Would it not be 
much better than our cold barns and sheds? 

If one should keep twenty-four hens would it 
not he better to make two such houses than to 
have them in one ? A YounG Farmer. 

Great Falis, N. H., 1868. 

ReMARKs.—A hen house made as you suggest 
would be a good one. The excavation should ex- 
tend some way into the hill, and should havea 
good ventilator up through the roof. The front 
should extend ont two or three feet from the bank 
and be covered with glass, and the whole front 
end be of glass, Then, with an ample yard at- 
tached, the biddies will have a fine home, and 
yield you a profit of one dollar per head, annu- 
ally, if you tend them well, to say nothing of 
the convenience of fresh eggs and fine poultry 
when you want it. Fowls do best when not 
crowded. 





SCRATCHES AND WARTS. 


We have taken the Farmer several years, and 
grect it with pleasure every week. The Extracts 
and Replies are a great benefit to us farmers; and 
if my experience can benefit any, I shall be happy 
to impart it. 

We have found the following an invariable cure 
for scratches on horses. Bind a liberal quantity 
of fresh cow manure upon the parts affected, and 
let it remain until it is dry ; then wash thoroughly 
in castile soap. Two applications will generally 
effect a cure. ‘ 

For warts, take fresh new pitch from pine trees, 
and smear them thoroughly. When the pitch 
comes off the warts will be cured. I have never 
known it to fail. B. W. 

Stratham, N. H., Dec. 31, 1867. 





GAS TAR ON ROOFS. 

The price of shaved shingles being so high, 
when repairing my house, in 1858, I concluded to 
test the virtue of gas tar. My roof was two-fifths 
pitch, and sawed spruce shingles were used, for 
which I paid $2.25 per thousand. With a barrel 
of gas tar, costing two dollars and fifty cents, and 
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paint brush and bucket, I went to work ; after one 
course was laid, the shingles were all painted with 
the tar, except that portion coming to the weather; 
then another course was laid, using a straight-edge 
instead of a chalk-line, and then apply the tar as 
before, and so on over the whole roof; were it not 
for the color, would prefer giving the butts a coat- 
ing of the tar after shingling; as it was, I painted 
the front side with dark brown paint, as the tar 
was visible in some places. After a little more 
than nine years’ exposure, my roof appears tight, 
with no signs of decay and good for as many years 
more, while some of my neighbors who have built 
since, and used shingles without any preparation, 
have been obliged to shingle anew the past season. 
Joiners do not like to use the tar as it soils the 
clothes and they cannot shingle so fast; but with 
an old frock and a pair of overalls, there is but 
little trouble, especially if the owner is with them 
and uses the brush. B. 
Bethel, Me., Jan., 1868. 





SUPERPHOSPHATES—CROPS IN CENTRAL NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

I should miss the weekly visit of the FarMER 
very much. I think it one of the best papers pub- 
lished. We have had no sleighing this winter 
here, but have had some very cold weather. I 
hear of heavy snows south of us. Hay this sea- 
son was good; corn very good; oats good; wheat 
middling good; potatoes rather light; fruit light. 
Hay is dull at $25 per ton; corn $1.50 per 
bushel; oats 80 cents per bushel; potatoes from 
75 to 90 cents; apples $5 per barrel. 

Last spring I tried three kinds of superphos- 
phate of lime on a piece of corn, putting a table- 
spoonful of each kind in the hill, taking two rows 
alternately foreach. The result was a very good 
crop on the Bradley’s phosphate, a two-thirds crop 
on the Coe’s phosphate, and a poor crop on the 
Cumberland phosphate, made at Portland, Maine. 
The whole piece had twenty ox cart loads of barn 
cellar manure spread on and ploughed in. I found 
in that trial the Bradley phosphate very much the 
best. The price of Bradley’s and Coe’s was the 
same. ‘The Cumberland was a cent per pound 
higher. J. V. A. 

West Concord, N. H., Dec. 23, 1867. 





A PAIR OF MULES WANTED. 

I wish to inquire if you or any of your numer- 
ous readers of the FARMER can inform me where 
a pair of mules can be bought? I wih to pur- 
chase a pair for farm work. I have seen them 
recommended for that purpose as being cheaper 
and easier kept and to do more work than horses. 

A READER OF THE FARMER. 

Haverhill, Mass., Jan.7, 1868. 

Remarks.—The Commissioner of Agriculture 
in 1866, gave the estimated average prices of 
farm stock in each of the States. Vermont is re- 
ported with 44 mules worth $113.33 each; 49,222 
horses, at $77. 80each. Conngcticut has 105 mules, 
at $77.49 each; 38,009 horses $75.08 each. The 
number and prices of mules in the other New 
England States are not given. New York has 
438,372 horses, at $96.05 each ; 2139 mules at $101.- 
90 each. Kentucky has 223,775 horses, at $73.62 
each; 59,752 mules at $96.59 each. In Virginia, 
horses are estimated at $72.82; mules at $86.88. 
In Georgia, horses $85.10; mules $104.96. In 
Ohio, horses $73.99; mules $90.06. The grand 
average of prices in thirty-three States, horses 
$79.46; mules $92.52. We omit that portion of 











the letter of “A Reader of the Farmer” which 
should have been superscribed by “An Advertiser 
of the Farmer.” 





CONDITION POWDER. 

The following isa recipe for the best Condition 
Powder there isin the market. Take one ounce 
each of Fenugreek, Cream of Tartar, Gentian, Sul- 
phur, Saltpetre, Rosin, Black Antimony, and half 
an ounce of Cayenne, and mix thoroughly. It 
may be used in case of Yellow Water, Hide bound, 
Coughs, Colds, Distemper, and all other diseases 
for which Condition Powders are administered. 
Dose in ordinary cases two teaspoonfuls. C. 

Surry, N. H., Dec. 8, 1867. 





COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Can you inform me through the Farmer where 
I can obtain full blooded Cotswold, or Leicester 
sheep? Isuppose they are kept in the New Eng- 
land States. They can be obtained in Canada, but 
I do not know at what point. 8. C. Drew. 

South Royalton Vt., Jan. 1, 1868. 

ReMARKS.—While we are perfectly willing to 
spend our time in any investigation necessary to 
furnish answers to inquirers appropriate to this 
department of our paper, we cannot consent to 
make these familiar “Extracts and Replies,” a 
medium for that information which belongs to our 
advertising columns, which are open alike to the 
breeders of stock, the manufacturers of imple- 
ments, and the dealers in seeds. 





LANTERN LAMP IN WINTER. 


I have often been troubled in cold weather with 
my lantern lamp, not only in lighting it, but un- 
less the best of oil was used, it afforded bus little 
light. A neighbor suggested that [ mix kerosene 
and lamp oil, in equal parts, which I did, and find 
that it lights readily and affords a gvod light. 
Perhaps one-third kerosene and lard, instead of 
lamp oil, would answer as well. I use the common 
oil lamp. B. 

Bethel, Me., Jan. 7, 1868. 


RemMaRrks.—We have tried mixed lard oil and 
kerosene, as above recommended, for winter use, 
and thus far with satisfactory results. 





TO PEEL ONIONS WITHOUT CRYING. 


A simple way to peel onions without shedding 
tears, is to draw out the stove hearth, and hold the 
onion over the draught so that the scent will be 
drawn into the stove. J. W. Nye. 

Keene, N. H., Jan. 1, 1868. 





DirreRENCE IN Seep Portators.—Mr. 
C. W. Knapp, of Danvers, Mass., informs us 
that he planted last spring one barrel of seed 
potatoes, two-thirds of which were Early 
Goodrich and one-third Harrisons, from which 
he harvested 112 bushels. On the same field, 
all of which was prepared and manured alike, 
he also planted one barrel of the Early Dyke- 
man, the yield from which was only eight bush- 
els. The seed potatoes in both cases were cut 
and planted alike, and the whole field was cul- 
tivated and hoed in the same way. 
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1868. 
ROAD MAKING. 
UILDING 
Zy(/A and main- 
TY taining 
r if <> roads are 
among 
the heavy 
burdens 
borne by tax- 
payers in all our 


towns, and as 
every body uses 
roads, we all 
have a deep in- 
terest in having 
them well and 
economically 
constructed 
and repaired. 
How to have 
good roads at 
least cost is the great problem to be solved. 
Any person who considers the subject will 
perceive that it is one which involves much 
science as well as practical experience, espe- 
cially in a broken, uneven country like New 
England, where, within every mile are found 
hills, valleys, rocks and swamps. Where to 
build a highway, and how to build it, are 
both important questions ; but we propose not 
to attempt to consider either of these ques- 
tions at present, but to confine ourselves to 
what is as important, if not more so,—how to 
repair and maintain roads already built. 

Like the minister whe announced that he 
had divided his discourse into fifty heads, but 
for the sake of brevity, should omit all but 
five of them, we shall content ourselves with 
touching upon the three principal defects in 
our common roads, and the remedy. The 
first and great defect in our highways is 

Want of Drainage. 
Wherever a road is permanently wet, either 





- at top or bottom, we have deep ruts and con- 


sequently heavy travelling; and these wet 
places are usually, especially in spring and au- 
tumn, the hard places for teams. The first 
requirement for a good road is a firm founda- 
tion, and a wet foundation can never be a firm 
one. It is not enough that the water should 
be taken off the surface, but it must be drawn 
out, to the depth of three or four feet, or the 
water will work upward, and the hoofs of ani- 
mals and the wheels will work downward, and 


deep ruts will surely be formed. Drainage is 
itself an art, not very well understood, even as 
applied to common fields and meadows, and 
a little practical experience will often save half 
the expense of a drainage operation. The 
common error in repairing wet places in roads, 
is in attempting to cover up the water, by 
hauling on gravel, instead of removing the 
water,—thus doctoring the symptoms instead of 
the disease. It is comparatively an endless 
task to fill up a road or meadow three or four 
feet instead of draining it to that depth. We 
have not space in which to speak of the details 
of draining highways. We only desire to call 
attention to it as an operation much needed 
and much neglected and as requiring more 
skill than ordinary surveyors and selectmen 
can be expected to possess. The second great 
defect of our highways, is 


Too Great Convexity. 


The common and natural first impression is, 
that the greater the convexity, or, in other 
words the rounder the surface of the travelled 
path, the drier it will be. This is one of the 
greatest errors of inexperienced road makers. 
There are many published -treatises upon this 
subject, both in this country and England, and 
there is not one of them that does not speak of 
this as the common defect. 

If a road is round, a carriage can only be 
level when it is exactly on the centre of it. If 
one wheel is on the centre, the other is lower, 
the weight of the load is thrown on the lower 
wheel, the friction upon the nut of one and 
the shoulder of the other is greatly increased 
and the draught is much heavier, not to men- 
tion the danger of upsetting. But this is not 
all. Toavoid these difficulties, every travel- 
ler keeps in the centre, except when obliged to 
turn out for another, and thus by the wear of 
the wheels in the same track, ruts are soon 
worn which retain the water, and grow con- 
stantly worse till repairs are made. 

A moment’s reflection will satisfy any one 
that no amount of convexity can empty these 
ruts of water, even when they are but one 
inch deep. A very slight fall in the length of 
the road will carry the water along the ruts 
till it finds an outlet. 

If, now, instead of being round, the roadway 
be nearly flat, carriages may travel on any 
part of it, passing each other without difficulty, 





no deep ruts will be worn, and a very slight 
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fall will carry off the water into side ditches, 
which should always be kept open deep enough 
thoroughly to drain the road. 


Bad Surface Material. 


One of the best authorities on Road Build- | 
ing has said that he cares nothing about what | 
is the foundation of a road, so that it be dry | 
and properly covered with surface material. | 
For common country roads, any soil or sand, | 
if well drained, is a sufficient foundation, if 
there be one foot of good gravel or stone at 
the top. Stones of various sizes, as usually 
picked up, should never be put into a road. 
They have a constant tendency to work up-| 


ward, especially under the action of frost. | 
Good coarse screened gravel is excellent, | 
where obtainable. It is essential that it be 
screened, otherwise it will wear unequally, the | 
larger stones washing to the surface and lying | 
Joose upon it. Where good gravel cannot be | 
obtained, ‘stone broken by a machine, to the 
size of common macadamizing stone is the best 
substitute. 

A recently invented machine, in use in Wal- 
tham and Cambridge, will thus break a ton of | 
common paving stones in an hour. In the! 
larger towns such a machine would be economi- | 
cal. Roads covered with such material are 
nearly as hard and smooth as dressed granite. 

More has been expended within ten years 
on many highways in Middlesex County, than 
it would cost thus to cover them, and no per- 
manent improvement has been made. 

The Practical Remedy. 

Since so much skill is required to maintain 
good roads, the first step towards improvement 
is to abolish the whole system of working out 
taxes and of district surveyors, and to employ 
a town agent whose position shall be per- 
manent, and who shall make it his constant 
and only business to maintain the roads of 
the town in good condition. Let the town 
own oxen or horses, carts and other imple- 
ments, and let the agent employ, by the 
month or day, the necessary help. This plan 
is in operation in Waltham and Brookline and 
other towns, and it is found that the roads are 
greatly improved, and the cost is much dimin- 
ished under this system. Let any of our read- 
ers ask himself what course he would adopt if’! 
he were obliged to keep in repair all the roads 
in his town. Would he go to a town meeting 
and ask the voters to elect a surveyor for each 





district each year, or would he select an active’ 

judicious agent who should give his constant 

attention to the business? Would he let every 

man who chose, work on the road at the highest 

day-labor price, or would he select afew hands 
est adapted to the work ? 

We trust the towns of New England will 
seriously consider whether they may not very 
much improve their highways, and save a 
large part of their highway taxes, by adopting 
the system which we have suggested. 





CORN BARN—DRAINING A GARDEN. 


Iam preparing to build acorn barn. I wish te 
inquire which two of the four points of compass 
you would have the open crib for drying corn ? 

What do you think of draining a garden where 
the soil is a wet, heavy, dark loam, and the 
subsoil a very hard blue pan. After digging about 
eighteen inches, I have to pick itall up. I com- 
menced my garden this fall, by digging about three 
feet deep and eighteen inches wide, and filling in 
with stones up to within sixteen inches of the top. 

he ditches are about three rods apart. J.V.A. 

West Concord, N. H., 1868. 


Remarks.—Leave the open spaces in your 


| corn crib on the sides least exposed to driving 


winds. This will depend upon the location of 
the building. Generally, the northwest winds 
are the driving ones, that would send rain and 
snow in among the corn. This is not always 
the case, because the peculiar location may 
shelter the side exposed to the northwest, and 
leave others open. 

You cannot do a better work than to drain 
such a garden as you describe. Why? Be- 
cause,— ; 

1. You can work it afterwards with about 
one-half the labor. 

2. Because you will lengthen the growing 
season from two to four weeks. 

3. Because draining will make the soil more 
dry in wet weather, and more wet in dry 
weather, or in a drought. 

4. Because it will warm the soil. 

5. Because it will improve the whole texture 
of the soil, making it light and porous, instead 
of being hard, and dry, and crusty on the sur- 
face. 

6. Becanse draining manures tke soil, as 
well as warms and waters it.. 

7. Because it deepens the soil and makes a 
fine bed for the roots of plants to run in at 
will. 

8. Because draining prepares the soil to re- 
ceive manures from the air, such as ammonia 
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carbonic acid and oxygen, all of which are con- 
tinually about us, and are willing to come into 
your garden if you will invite them there. 

9. Because you can work in a drained gar- 
den earlier in the spring—which is all-impor- 
tant in a garden,—and you can work in it 
sooner after it rains. 

10. Draining keeps off the effects of cold 
weather longer in the fall. 

11. Because it makes dead roots and all 
other vegetable matter decay in the soil much 
quicker than they would in an undrained soil. 

12. Draining prevents an excessive evapo- 
ration of the moisture of the soil, and conse- 
quently the heat is retained in it, instead of 
being carried off to the skies. 

These, friend ‘‘A.,” are not all the reasons 
why a garden should be drained, but they. will 
be sufficient, we trust, to induce you to con- 
tinue the good work you have begun. Three 
rods apart is too far. Twenty feet is far 
enough to do it thoroughly ; two rods ought to 
be the extent. Go down four feet if you have 
patience, then, with skill and care in tending, 
you will have a garden that will literally blos- 
som as the rose. 





PALE DISEASE---TAPE WOEMS. 

Mr. T. P, Skinner, of Sego, Perry Co., 
Ohio, having expressed the opinion that the 
Pale Disease, of which many sheep died in 
1865, was caused by tape worms, was called 
upon by Dr. Randall for the facts on which he 
based that conclusion. In reply Mr. S. states 
that he examined the heads of several sheep 
under the impression that the disease was 
caused by grub in the head, but finding none 
in several of those that had died, he was 
obliged to abandon that theory. He then 
commenced an examination of their lungs, 
stomachs and intestinee. 

Tn the first one examined, he found the lungs, 


liver, heart and stomachs in their natural con- 
dition. Observing ‘‘that some of the small in- 


_ testines had a peculiar clear and empty look,” 


he opened them and found a worm ‘‘perhaps 
one-third of an inch wide, with joints about an 
eighth of an inch in length, and whose en- 
tire length he could only conjecture, as it 
came apart at the joints so easily, but he ~ * 
poses it was near forty feet in length. It 
was of a whitish color, slightly yellow. The 
part of the worm forward terminated in a point, 
and was round for perhaps fifteen or twenty 
inches. ‘The rest of the body was as flat as a 
piece of tape.” Not yet satisfied, he examined 





his other sheep as they died, to the number of 
ten cases, finding grubs in the heads of some, 
and in others not, but invariably finding the 
monster worm above described, in the small 
intestines. One sheep that died lost its flesh 
much sooner than the rest. In this he found 
‘‘myriads of very small, round worms, about 
half an inch in length, and of a reddish color 
—but no tape worm.”” Some of his neighbors 
who had sheep die at about the same time op- 
ened them and found tape worms. Among 
these neighbors were John Wilson and Thos. 
J. Williams. The latter, who ‘‘breeds and 
owns quite a number of excellent sheep,” in- 
formed Mr. S. that in the fall of 1865 he ex- 
amined three sheep and found tape worms in 
them of very great length. Two of the sheep 
so examined were killed to convince men who 
doubted his statements; and in one, killed to 
convince Mr. David Ream, an extensive sheep 
breeder, he found a tape worm extending the 
entire length of the small intestines to within 
about a foot of the vent, and doubled back 
about half of its length. He has learned also 
that a Mr. Trant and others in the town of 
Hopewell, in the same county, examined sheep 
that died of pale disease, with similar results. 
In his remarks on the foregoing, in the Ru- 
ral New Yorker, Dr. Randall does not ques- 
tion the facts of Mr. Skinner’s observation, 
but from the frequency of the disease, both in 
this country and in Europe, where it has been 
treated by experienced veterinarians without 
the presence of these tape worms having been 
noticed, he says that he regards the appearance 
of worms in these sheep in Ohio as a local 
malady, connected with food, water, atmos- 
pheric conditions or other causes. And although 
the symptoms observed by Mr. Skinner corres- 
pond in many respects with those of the pale 
disease, Dr. Randall does not consider it cer- 
tain that in the cases mentioned by Mr. S. the 
sickness was identical with the Pale Disease. 





APPLES IN IOWA. 

A correspondent of the Iowa Homestead 
admits that the repeated failure of attempts to 
produce the Pippins, the Greenings, the Bald- 
wins, &c., of eastern orchards have given that 
State a bad reputation for fruit growing. 
Still he believes that native varieties may be 
grown in abundance. He recommends close 
planting, say rows 24 feet by 14, and the ob- 
servance of the three following rules of culti- 
vation and training :— 

1 Plant only those varieties which have been 
found strictly adapted to our soil and climate, and 
buy your trees of your nearest reliable home nur- 


seryman. 
2. Back-furrow your ground into ridges, and 
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plant your trees thereon; afterwards making the 
ridges still higher by ploughing towards the trees. 

3. So time your annual culture, as to induce an 
early maturing of growth in autumn. 

4. Form your trees with very low heads, and 
encourage from the start a compact bushy habit 
of growth, gradually thinning out a little, after 
— has become somewhat checked, and the 

abit of bearing induced. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


One of the great questions of the present 
day with thinking men and political economists 
is the just and equitable rights of employer 
and employed, or, in other words, of capital 
and labor. There has been more or less of 
collision between them, in one form or another, 
as far back as history gives us any light upon 
the subject. A marked instance of this we 
have in the experiences of the patriarch Jacob 
with Laban, his father-in-law. The indignant 
Jacob tells the old sinner to his face, the 
wrongs he had been guilty of, in the most elo- 

uent language the sacred volume contains. 

his record we have in the thirty-first chapter 
of Genesis, from the thirty-sixth to the end of 
the forty-second verse. 

In the past, down to within a century or two, 
slavery and serfdom have been the lot of the 
masses. ‘The few have used compulsory labor 
for the accomplishment of their ends, whether 
in war or the peaceful service of building 
palaces, pryamids, and other useful or ornamen- 
tal works. Compensation was comparatively 
unthought of, or if thought of uncared for; 
and no hope of alleviation from this exacting 
service could be looked for but in death. 

Governments were ever inclined, and even 
now are, to trench upon individual rights in 
this particular. Well disposed statesmen have 
had, and probably ever will have, trouble in 
fixing the limits of government, and the rights 
of the governed. Personal liberty all enlight- 
ened, well meaning men are inclined to guard 
with watchful care. They will yield only so 
far as force compels or reason dictates to be 
for the general good. Restraints of law are 
irksome when they invade personal rights, 
without the free consent of those over whom 
the law asserts its power. 

Recognizing this principle, we have hedged 
ourselves around, in this country, with consti- 
tutions and laws that we consider on the whole 
as being wisely calculated to secure our great- 
est good; at the same time, recognizing the 
necessity of some personal individual sacrifices 
for the attainment of the desired end. There 
is a limit, however, to this law-making power. 
Just where it should terminate is not an easy 
point to determine. Experience sometimes 
comes in and solves the problem for us, as in case 
of those laws compelling a man to confine him- 
self to one occupation, and the amount of 
eompensation he was to receive for it. The 
time has been, when once a farmer, always a 





farmer; once a mechanic, always a mechanic ; 
and the same of other departments of indus- 
try. No chance fur a change, however great 
the desire or eminent the qualifications. But 
with us, and in fact with many of the Euro- 
pean nations at the present day, it is not so 
now. Our constitutions and laws shield the 
most feeble from such tyranny, Our greatest 
danger lies in desiring to have law bear upon 
the question of labor at all, save in fixing pen- 
alties for failure to fulfil contracts. 

The hours and compensation of labor should 
be left to the mutual arrangement of employ- 
ers and employed, if they are adults. Minors 
and children must, of course, be left out of 
the case. Make as many laws as you please, 
for the purpose of shaping and controling this 
matter, and they will be found as ropes of 
sand as to any good results. 

Our country has drawn upon foreign ones 
largely for labor. Many have come here ig- 
norant of our institutions and ignorant of their 
spirit. Designing men have endeavored to in- 
fluence them to impose restrictions upon labor. 
Witness the eight hour movement in many 
places. How manifest the fact that some have 
‘taxes to grind,” and are willing to use the la- 
borer for that purpose. The folly of the 
movement has been fully demonstrated. All 
such attempts must result in evil, and only 
evil continually. Demand and supply fixes 
this whole matter beyond the reach or the 
power of law. Of what avail has been our 
usury laws? Who does not know that a man’s 
necessities were the only law he recognized if 
he had a note to pay. Just so in the case of 
labor. I have afamily to provide for. Ihave 
my labor and character as my only capital. I 
seek for its investment. I find a person that 
will give me a certain sum for a given amount 
of service. I consider the offer a good one 
for the time he wishes me to be employed; 
but believing that I can, without detriment to 
my capital, work more hours and gain better 
returns, I propose to him to allow me to pro- 
long my day’s work. He tells me the law will 
not permit Lion to do so. What am I to do in 
suchacase? What can he do? We are both 
respectors of law, according to the generally 
received standard. I really need all I can 
earn. He really desires all the service I can 
render. How long will it be before some 
method of nullifying such a law will be found? 
Not very long, i am quite sure. 

Wicked men will grind the face of the poor, 
you say. Grant it. What then? Protect 
them. How will you doit? You will notac- 
complish it by any law you can frame, because 
the employer can refuse to hire. This, I think, 
is not the remedy. It is to be found alone in 
a correct public sentiment being brought to 
bear on this matter. I notice by the papers 
to-day, that the operatives in several mills in 
a manufacturing town near us have refused to 
work for the reduced pay prgene by the 
managers of those mills. I know nothing re- 
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ing the merits of the question between the 
the parties in this case. But this we do know, 


that this branch of industry is greatly de- 
pressed and many establishments are at their 
wit’s end to determine what is best to be done. 
Some stop entirely ; some in part; others pro- 
pose a reduction of wages. 
em 
of 


So much for the 
loyers. The employed say that the cost 
iving is so great that they cannot get on 
with a less price for their services than they 
have been receiving during the past few years. 
How are these conflicting necessities to be met 
and satisfactorily adjusted, is the great ques- 
tion of the day. Is its solution to be found, 
as some suppose, in a union of interest in the 
results of their investments of capital and la- 
bor? If so, I hope an abler pen than mine 
will demonstrate the fact in these columns. 
Let us, Messrs. Editors, have the facts in- 
volved in this question. K. 0. 
Broad Brook, Conn., Jan., 1868. 





For the New England Farmer. 

HOME AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

“© for a land where the sun has smiles, 
And flowers perennial bloom.” 

Who does not love the flowers? Beautiful 
stars of the lower world! They fill the air 
with fragrance and clothe the earth in beauty. 
Who that loves the pearly, sparkling orbs of 
the heavens above, does not love these bright, 
beautiful things of the earth below? The sun 
loves them and smiles on them, and they open 
their sweet petals to kiss his bright rays. As 
they germinate, they drink in the fresh rain of 
the evening and the nectar dews of the morn- 
ing, and God blesses them. Their language 
is silent, yet how eloquent! In the spring 
time they remind us of our ingress to mortal 
life ; in their dissolution, of our egress from 
mortality to immortality. Their office is to 
charm and beautify,—to inspire our thoughts 
and hopes with the beauty of immortal gardens, 
of perpetual bloom, and to strew our path- 
way in life with evidences of Divine love and 
bounty. 

‘“‘Earth’s smiles—God’s kisses.” 


I fancy flowers did not exist when God 
pronounced everything merely ‘‘good.” 

Now that frost and snows have come, and the 
flowers have withered and decayed, come with 
me, reader, and I will show you where, but a 
few short weeks ago, all this beauty and love- 
liness existed. 


A Walk in the Garden. 


This little garden contains but one-third of 
an acre, including buildings. These apple 
and pear trees, promiscuously scattered about, 
were set for the purpose of mingling the useful 
with the beautiful, and making home pleasant. 
Straight lines are objectionable in a garden, as 
they produce an unnatural stiffness which 
greatly mars or destroys floral beauty by a set 
and rude mixing of colors and habits. 





Let us go round to the left, or east side, and 
move around to the west, as I was wont to 
do when the flowers were here, so as to get a 
view of them on the sunny side. 

This beautiful apple tree on our left I 
grafted but four years ago, in a seedling stock, 
one-half inch in diameter, close to the ground ; 
it is now eleven feet high, and bore me some 
fine specimens of the Danvers Winter Sweet, 
the past season. 

hy did I train it so close to the ground? 
Because it protects itself from the burning sun 
in March and April, when the sap is freezing 
and thawing; the mulching put about the tree 
cannot be easily blown away; the winds can- 
not rack it about, and experience has taught 
me that this system of training, in this climate, 
enables the tree to produce much larger and 
fairer specimens of fruit. The speciméns near- 
est the ground are also least stung by the cur- 
culio or apple moth. 

You see that I have bordered about this 
tree a circular bed of mixed pansies. ‘The 
mulching about the tree protects them from 
the frosts of winter, and shades them in sum- 
mer, so that they bloom from frost to frost. 

This circular bed of dahlias was crowned 
almost to a cone; the dwarf varieties were 
placed at the base, the taller (white,) in the 
middle, the tallest (large scarlet,) in the cen- 
tre. Ata distance this gave it a majestic and 
beautiful appearance. 

Opposite, on our right, is a similar bed of 
Gladiolus of mixed colors, in mass,—red, pure 


| white, with dark throat, waxen straw with 


nearly black throat, which was pronounced by 
many as the most charming flower in the gar- 
den. This square bed of everlasting flowers 
was put in for winter boquets. 

The open space on our right, was made va- 
cant the past season by the removal of three 
plum trees, destroyed by the black wart. 1 
tried many preventives to no effect. That 
rose that hangs along the end of the house, in 
a horizontal position, literally covered with 
blossoms, is the double Queen of the Prairies, 
which | regard as the most stately ofall the 
climbers. 

We have now reached the strawberry bed, 
twenty by thrty feet, from which | get about 
three pecks of beautiful berries every season. 
They are the Cutter’s seedling. I cultivate in 
hills, as it requires less labor, the vines re- 
main longer in a bearing condition, and I get 
more fruit than by broadcast cultivation. 

‘These apple trees, standing in this bed, are 
the red Astrachan, which would well repay 
cultivation if for nothing but the beauty of 
its fruit. Further on we come to more ap- 
ples,—Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Summer 
Pearmain, and Mother,—all excellent varieties. 

These pear trees standing about us are the 
Buerre Superfin, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Bloodgood and Sheldon. The Superfin is a 
superior pear, and cannot be too extensively 
cultivated. The Louise Bonne de Jersey, un- 
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der high cultivation, is but little less. 
of no trees planted that pay better. 

Under those standard pear trees,—Bartlett, 
Clout Morceau, and Amalis,—you see annual 
Phlox—mixed colors—which produce a splen- 
did effect when sown in masses, and it seems 
to almost baffle the effects of a blighting frost. 
This is one of the most desirable of all the 
annuals. The German stocks under the next 
tree were a long time in bloom,—beautifully 
double, and they stood the fifth blighting frost 
like heroes, when I removed them to the cel- 
lar, where they remained in bloom for several 
weeks. 

Under the next tree is Candytuft, mixed 
colors,—beautiful, and indispensable in every 
garden; mixed German Pansies under the 
next, and so on. That rose tree, that circles 
the entire arbor, is the single Prairie, which, 
for two weeks furnished a perfect mass of 
flowers, covering more than 150 feet, and was 
a marked object of beauty and admiration. 

These exquisite little yellow flowers you see 
fifteen feet up in the pear tree, are the Ca- 
nara Bird Flower; and these dark, rich green 
climbers you see on the lattice by the piazza 
columns, are the Madeira Vine. ‘That mass of 
bright orange under the Tompkins County 
King apple is the old single Marigold,—not 
‘*far fetched and dearly bought ;” but if there 
is beauty in a deep rich orange, then this flower 
deserves a place in every garden. It sows 
itself in abundance,—keeps coming and bloom- 
ing all through the season, and pays no regard 
to ordinary frosts. White perennial Phlox is 
a sacred, sovereign flower, and deserves a 
ne in every garden. Sweet peas sown as a 

edge beside the front fence are very showy. 
hat row of Black-cap Raspberries, and the 
row of Red (Fillbasket variety,) give us two 
cks of rich berries each; and these currant 
ushes beside the fence yield three pecks an- 
nually, which add much to the comforts of the 
family. 

The two Delaware grape vines in the centre 
of the garden, five years out, bore almost a 
bushel this season, though badly injured by 
the early frost. 

The flowering shrubs—Wiegela Rosea— 
Deutzia Scabra, Flowering Almond, and her- 
baceous Peonies, and ps Beoony and this old 
White Cottage Rose, bring us back to the 
front walks. 

In that little spot in the corner of the yard, 
T set a pole, whereon is a little martin house, 
in which dwell a score of little warblers that 
fill the air with sweet music, making day joy- 
ous from April to August. L. L. P. 

East Jaffrey, N. H., Dec., 1867. 


I know 





—The following are the officers of the Strafford 
County, N. H., Agricultural Society :—President, 
Hon. H. R. Roberts; Secretary, Hon. J. H. Ela; 
Treasurer, Oliver H. Lord; Superintendent, Jas. 
F. Lawrence. 





WINTER. 


The clouds are white and the skies are pale, 

For the breath of Winter is on the gale; 

The winds are rude and the air is chill, 

And over the brow of the sloping hill 

The breeze comes sweeping with mournful tread, 
O’er where the summer flowers lie dead. 


The snow lies spotless, and pure, and white, 

On the lowly vale and the distant height; 

Tis drifted thick o’er the garden beds, 

Where our floral treasures once reared their heads; 
Its spotless garment of virgin hue 

Has hidden them all from our longing view. 


The verdant tresses that caught the breeze 

On the waving boughs of the tall old trees, 

Have fallen silently one by one, 

In the sombre shade of the forest dun; 

‘While the tall old monarchs, with snowy crown, 
solemn and stately, bare and brown. 


The brook that babbled, so loud and clear, 
Past the flowery heath and the sedgy mere, 
Has felt a touch of the north wind bold, 

As he bitterly scattered his frost and cold; ° 
And, pausing quick in its onward flow, 

Lies quiet and still neath the ice and snow. 


No more the breath of the summer time 
Shall bear us dreams of a sun-bright clime, 
Where never shadow or storm shall blight 
The scented bloom of the roses bright; 
Where never blossom or leaf shall fade, 
In shady bower or sunny glade. 


No more through meadows of living green 
Shall sparkle the brooklet’s silvery sheen; 
No longer now, through the hushed air, floats 
The tone of the song-souled wild bird’s notes; 
Nor under the vaulted summer sky 

Do we watch the clouds as we dreamily lie, 


No more! no more! for the snow lies deep 
O’er the lowly vale and the hillside steep ; 
The sun hangs low in the southern skies; 
The flitting daylight quickly dies ; 

And the north wind flies on his pinions wide, 
For the Winter reigns in his kingly pride. 





GROUND AND UNGROUND COBS. 


The following statements are from an article 
in the Rural World, written by Isaac A. 
Hedges. 

Mr. Wm. Scott, of Fairfield county, Ohio, 
fed a large lot of mules through the winter for 
a Kentucky farmer, for a stipulated price per 
head, agreeing to give a specified quantity of 
corn in the ear. After feeding about one 
month, the owner came over to see them, and 
fearing they were not doing as well as they 
ought to, proposed that if Mr. Scott would 
get a corn crusher and grind all the corn and 
cobs, he would pay $15 per month more. 
Mr. S. got the mill—the mules could not eat 
all the corn, and at the same time commenced 
to improve so rapidly that, to use his own 
words, he saved his mill in corn, besides being 
paid in the four months the price extra. He 
said he used it seven years, grinding for all his 
stock ; and upon selling his farm sold the mill 
at his vendue at $45, (its original cost was $60.) 

Many farmers still doubt the claim for nu- 
triment in corn cobs. I have none whatever. 
It was related at one of the farmers’ club 
meetings in Ohio, by a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, that one of his neigh- 
bors, a widow lady, had wintered her cow 
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upon cobs with no other preparation than 
merely boiling them soft, the cow giving milk 
all the time. He said the cow was in full as 
good condition as any one of his with the usual 
keeping. 





AMERICAN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The Third Annual Convention of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Utica, N. Y., Jan. 8 and 
9. The attendance was large, there being 
delegates from the West, Canada, New Eng- 
land and the Middle States. 


The President, the Hon. George Williams, 
of Rome, N. Y., called the Convention to or- 
der. He reviewed the history of the Associa- 
tion since its formation, four years ago. He saw 
great cause for congratulation in the fact that 
so many advantages and benefits had accrued 
to the cheese-making interest from the organ- 
ized efforts toward improvement in the means 
of manufacturing. In the localities in New 
York State where the drought bas been the 
most severe, the estimated crop of cheese has 
been 50 per cent. below the average of ordi- 
nary seasons. Since the last Convention, or- 

anizations have been formed in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Canada. The President pointed 
out a few dangers that are imminent in the 
cheese business at present. One is the large 
amount of stock already in the market. The 
amount now on hand in New York is estimated 
at from 300,000 to 400,000 boxes. The Eng- 
lish, by throwing large quantities of home- 
made cheese upon the market, and submitting 
to low prices, had the effect to nearly stop ex- 
portations at thistime. Another danger is the 
discovery that its manufacture is not necessa- 
rily confined to the Middle States. At the 
West and in the South, farmers are laying by 
the plough and taking up the milk pail and the 
cheese vat. He thought that at present but- 
ter-making was more profitable than cheese- 
making. 

The usual committees were appointed, and 
after some remarks by Gov. Alvord, of Onon- 
daga, on the advantages of association, a re- 
cess was taken. 

In the afternoon the following subjects were 
reported for discussson :— 

, l. Purity of flavor in cheese—how secured, how 
ost ? 

2. Pressing cheese two or more days—what ef- 
fect has this upon the texture and quality of cheese. 

3. Curd mills—is their use beneficial to the cheese, 
and is their introduction into general use advisable ? 

4. Salt—are there impurities or ingredients in 
the Onondaga salt, that render its use injurious 
to the quality and flavor of butter and cheese ? 

5. Butter-making from whey—can it be profita- 
bly done at cheese factories ? 

6. Dairying in America—has it not been over 
done? Is it likely to lead toa production exceed- 
ing the demand ? ’ 

7. Is it not desirable that the Association take 


cient plan by which members may be put in 
gomensee of all necessary information from all 
y districts, respecting the quantity of cheese 
made, with sales and quality of product, &c., at 
frequent intervals during the season of cheese- 
making? 
On the first subject, purity of flavor, Mr. 
Weeks of Oneida, read a long and highly in- 
teresting paper. He enumerated, as reported 
in the Zribune, as causes for impurity in 
cheese, unclean milk, diseased milk, the eating 
of noxious weeds by the cows, undue exer- 
cise of the animals, while being driven to or 
from the pasture, by being chased by dogs, 
rude boys, careless, and irritable help, and 
impatient milkers, the failure to remove the 
natural heat from the milk before proceeding 
to make, impure annato, bad rennet, exposing 
the cheese to too high a temperature while 
curing, and other minor causes, which were 
fully brought out. A discussion followed 
by several gentlemen, among whom Pro- 
fessor Brewer of Yale College, considered the 
chemical properties of sweet and sour milk, 
and the detrimental! influence the least particle 
of sour milk or any impure matter has, where 
it comes in contact with sweet milk. In the 
course of the discussion, Mr. Foster, of Onei- 
da, brought out one point which may not be 
universally understood by dairymen, and that 
is, that no carrion must be permitted to lie un- 
buried anywhere on the premises of a dairy 
farm. He had learned from sad experience 
that cheese will partake of the nauseating 
smell of carrion if cows come in contact with 
it in the pasture. 

The subject of ‘‘Curdmills,” was taken up 
and fully discussed. The use of the mill did not 
find favor with a large number of cheese-mak- 
ers, yet it was shown that the disfavor arises 
more from a want of correct usage than from 
any direct fault of the machine. 


The next question was upon the qualities of 
Onondaga salt for cheese purposes. Lieut. 
Gov. Alvord said the qualities of the Onon- 
daga solar salt had been tested officially by U. 
S. Government officers, and it was found to 
be fully equal to Turk’s Island salt. Since 
that time the Government has ordered its 
meats for the army and navy to be salted with 
either the Onondaga or Turk’s Island salt. 


When the present Salt Company was formed, 
they set about experiments for eradicating the 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium, the in- 
gredients found to a greater or less extent in 
all salt brine, and by a chemical process these 
had been taken out, and chemical analysis now 
shows that the Onondaga salt is purer than 
Ashton. The cry had arisen some time since 
that badly flavored butter came of using Onon- 
daga salt, and experiments were tried by pack- 
ing butter, in alternate packages, with Ashton 
and Onondaga salt. These packages were ex- 
amined by a committee appointed by the New 
York State Society, at its late fair at Buffalo, 





measures to inaugurate some practical and effi- 


and the result was, that 25 packages out of 30, 
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sag was given to the Onondaga salt. | 
e gave the process adopted at the Onondaga 
salt works for making a pure article of salt, 
and said the salt sent out by the company as 
F. F. D. salt, was warranted to be equal to 
"?— the foreign brands. 

he Wednesday evening session was occu- 
pied by Prof. W. H. Brewer, of Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale College, subject: ‘Cattle 
Breeding with reference to Cheese Dairying,” 
and by Prof. Brewer, of New Haven, who 
read a paper by Mr. Webb of the firm of 
Webb & Turner, dealers and shippers in New 
York, on the subject of the cheese trade, es- 
pevially foreign. From Mr. Webb’s state- 
ments it appears the amount of cheese made in 
the British Islands the current season is, in 
round numbers, 179,000,000, lbs., an increase 
over last season of 30,000,000 pounds. 

On ‘Thursday morning the question of purity 
of tlavor in cheese, which was laid on the table 
Weduesday, was call up and further discussed. 
Much fault was found with those dairymen 
who leave their milk standing in tin cans in 
sun, on the ‘‘loading platform,” before taking 
it to the factory. A fittle milk thus brought 
to the factory damages the whole ‘‘batch” for 
the day. The practice, also, of covering milk 
up tight immediately after milking, in order to 
keep the pigs or the cat out of it, was severely 
condemned. Before milking, the cows should 
be in a perfect state of calmness. They must 
not be beaten to make them ‘‘stand.” The 
milkman should carefully and gently clean off 
the teats either with a wisp of hay or cloth be- 
fore setting the pail under them. 

With regard to rennet, it was considered by 
the Convention entirely unsafe to depend upon 
city butchers for the article. These men bring 
the calves a long distance before killing them. 
The young animals become hungry, their 
stomachs inflamed, and the rennet obtained 
from them diseased. The practice, also, of 
bleeding the calves before killing them, in 
order to make the veal white, is fatal to pure, 
healthy rennet. The rennet obtained from 
farm killing is by far the best, and, if it can 
be procured at any price, the only kind that 
should be used in making cheese. A resolu- 
tion was adopted recommending the use of tin, 
instead of wooden pails, for milking. 

The subject of butter-making from whey 
was next discussed. The distinctive feature 
in this discussien was that, invariably, theorists 
and chemical men were opposed to the feasi- 
bility of the idea, while practical dairymen 
were in favor of it. 

Mr. Kenney of Cortland had made the past 
season from the milk of 900 cows 288,781 
pounds of cheese, and from the whey 3000 
pounds of butter. Both the cheese and the 
butter brought the highest current prices. 
The sub-whey left after making the butter 
proved as good for fattening purposes as that 
fed before any butter was taken out. This 
was accounted for, by Prof. Brewer, from the 





fact that neither the cheese nor the butter em- 
bodied the fattening propeties of the milk— 
sugar. 7 

Mr. X. A. Willard delivered an address, re- 
viewing the cheese market for the past ten 
years, especially 1867, and pointing out the 
vital necessity on the pait of American dairy- 
men, of providing themselves some means of 
securing trustworthy weekly or semi-monthly 
reports on the actual state of the trade. He 
began by noticing the fact that while all other 
articles of food had advanced in price, cheese 
had dropped down far below prices of ordin- 
ary times. The cry of over-production and 
glutted markets had scared dairymen into 
throwing their commodity on the market, 
thereby giving all advantage possible to the 
dealer. In the absence of any direct means 
of information, the producer is obliged to de- 
pend upon flying rumor and the word of the 
buyer for his knowledge of the market. Ex- 
perience has shown that neither of these sources 
can be safely depended upon. With regard to 
the influence England has on our market, the 
speaker said that country takes from us 40,- 
000,000 pounds a year, and makes our mar- 
ket prices on 200,000,000. 

Had the American Dairymen’s Association 
provided some means at its Convention last 
year for obtaining reliable weekly reports 
from the market and the factories abroad and 
at home, the past season would not have wit- 
nessed so many dead losses to the manufactur- 
ers. They would have had the back-bone to 
stand firm and demand prices for their cheese 
which the known amount made and in market 
would have warranted them in demanding. 
As it is,no better result can be reasonably 
looked for another year. Unless this evil is 
remedied, the middle-men and the retailers 
must continue to regulate the profits of the 
dairymen’s labor. 

Mr. Willard’s address was replete with sta- 
tistics and other valuable information. It was 
listened to with attention, and it told percepti- 
bly on the members of the Conveuation, with 
respect to the vital necessity of immediate ac- 
tion in the matter under discussion. 

The afternoon was taken up in further dis- 
cussing some means of devising a plan for the 
furtherance of the commercial interests of 
dairymen, which resulted in referring the 
whole suject to a committee composed of the 
Hon. George Williams, W. H. Comstock, Dr. 
L. L. Wight, G. B. Weeks, Oneida ; D. Mark- 
ham, Jefferson; C. H. Wilder, Wisconsin ; 
Burton Armstrong, Ohio ; Chas. E. Chadwick, 
Canada; W. E. Duboise, Massachusetts. 


The following are the officers elected for 
the year :— 
President.—Hon. Horatio Seymour. 


Vice Presidents.—Alvord, of Onondaga; 
Williams, of Kentucky; Lewis, of Oneida; 
Elmer, of Alleghany; Dubois, of Massachu- 
setts; Walker, of Oswego; King, of Illinois; 
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Horr, of Ohio; Wilder, of Wisconsin; Far- 
rington, of Ontario, C. W. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—G. B. Weeks, 
Verona, N.Y. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE GARDEN IN FEBRUARY. 





The best practical argument in favor of a 


cents cheaper, or you will pay several times 
as much in extra labor in their use. Many 
convenienges or implements that will assist 
in the garden work may be made by any one 
who is handy with tools, that will cost only the 
material and a little time in constructing. A 
few years since, wishing to plant some sugar 
beets and have the seed at equal distance along 
the row, I made a wheel and inserted in the 


good garden on the farm, where a variety and outer circumference pegs one and a half to 
abundance of all the most cOmmon as well as | two inches long, and about an inch in diame- 
the choicest and best vegetables and fruits | ter, at the required distance ; to this I attached 
can be raised and had for the table at all sea- | a shaft and handle convenient for rolling, so 
sons, is the evident relish with which the far- | that by passing it over the ground, holes were 
mer and his family partake of the first fruits of | made deep and large enough; and all that re- 
such a garden. ‘Take the man who thinks the | mained was to drop a single seed in each hole, 
least of the profit of a garden, and observe him, | and cover. The time taken to construct such 
at a single meal, as a new dish is added to the ' an implement will be more than saved in plant- 
repast, or any nice fruit is offered; his actions ,ing a small patch, and it is convenient for 
will speak louder than any words of mine can. | marking off for transplanting peppers, cabbage, 
If so great satisfaction can be realized ata'&c. Give the wood-work of all tools a coat 
single meal, will it not pay to devote a suita- | of paint, and their extra durability will pay 
ble space of land, and time for the cultivation | expenses. In planting extended Pant a 
of a garden, so that a constant supply can be | seed drill will be often found economical. 
had for the table through the season, andeven| SrEeps.—Good seeds are especially impor- 
an occasional change may be introduced, |tant. It is best to procure well known and 
through the year? | tried varieties only, and leave the novelties to 
It may be said by many, that the farmer’s | the amateur cultivator, who can better afford 
business is farming. not gardening. But is|to experiment. Overhaul all seeds you have 
farming, raising stock and fattening cattle all | saved and test their vitality, and procure oth- 
we live for? Is it not our duty as well as ers from reliable sources only. As a guide to 
privilege to make the every-day life of the inexperienced, I offer a list of such varie- 
ourselves and families as pleasant and en-|ties of garden seeds as have been proved and 
joyable as possible? By attention to these | are known as good. 
Tittle comforts and conveniences, your family of; _Brans, Dwarr or Busu.—Early Valen- 








sons and daughters will grow up around you 

with a greater likelihood of remaining on ‘the | 
farm, and of being a comfort and support to 
vour declining years. Shall we not, then, 
have more interest and attention given to the 
garden, from which so much can be enjoyed, 
the coming season ? 

If so, now is the time to plan and make pre- 
liminary arrangements. As we have had an 
early and a steady winter, the spring may be an 
early one. We should, then, be in readiness 
to meet it whenever it does come. 

Manure and material that will continue to 
give out heat for the longest time is desirable 
fora hot bed, and should now be accumulated. 
Horse manure being the most heating, is the 
best where mixed with plenty of litter. Leaves | 
make as good litter to mix with it as can be| 





had, but if these are not on hand add consid- | 
erable straw to take up the liquids and when | 


tine, and yellow six weeks for string or snaps ; 


Dwarf Horticultural for early shelling. 

Pore Brans.—Lima, large, for warm local- 
ities, small, for New England; Case-knife ; 
Cranberry ; Frost, or Mottled Lima. 

Brets.—Long Blood; Early Bassano. 

CanBaGe.—Early York ; Early Sugar Loaf ; 
Flat Dutch; Red Dutch, for pickling; Mar- 
blehead ; Drumhead, very large ; Green Globe 
Savoy. 

Carrots.—Early Horn; Long Orange. 

CavuLirLowEers.—Early Paris; Early Er- 
furt; Wellington, very large. 

CreLery —Incomparable Dwarf; Dwarf Red, 
Seymour’s Superb. 

Corn.—Dwarf Sugar; 
Stowell’s Evergreen. 

CucumMBER.—White Spined ; Early Frame ; 
Early Cluster. 

Eaa Prant.—New York Improved; Long 


Early Darling; 


well saturated throw into the pile and see that | Purple. 


the whole is well mixed. 
Pea Brusn anp Bean Poxgs should be pro- 


Enpive.—Green Curled; Moss Curled. 
Letrruce.—Early Curled Simpson; Green 


vided in supply, and these can be more readily | Winter. 


obtained while getting in the year’s stock of 

firewood, than in a more busy season. 
Toots.—Make all needed repairs on old! 

ones, and if new ones are needed be on the 


MuskMELON.—Fine Nutmeg; Green Cit- 
ron; Skillman’s Netted. 

WaterMELON.—Mountain Sprout; Black 
Spanish; Ice Cream; Citron Watermelon, for 


lookout, when in market, and see the most de- | sweetmeats. 
sirable patterns, and secure them. Do not buy | 
any poor ones, because they can be had a few 


MaRTYNIA. 


Mustarp.—White, Black. 
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Ontons.—Silver Skinned; Potatoe; Weth- 
ersfield Red; Top or Tree. 
Parsnips.—Hollow Crowned. 
Pxas.—Tom Thumb; Danief O’Rouke; 
Princess ; Champion of England; Black and 
White Marrowfat. 
Perrers.—Bell ; Squash ; Sweet Mountain ; 
Cayenne. 
‘oTaTOES.—Early Goodrich ; Early Sebec ; 
Peach Blows. 
RapisnEs.—Long Scarlet Short Top ; Early 
Scarlet Turnip. 
Ruvusars.—Linnzus; Victoria. 
Sprvach.—Round Leaved; Prickly New 
Zealand. 
Squasn.—Yellow, and White Bush Scal- 
loped; Summer Crook-neck; Boston; Mar- 
row; Hubbard; Winter Crook-neck. 
Tomators.—Early Smooth Red; Tilden; 
Red and Yellow Plum. 
Turnirs.—Purple-top Strap-leaf ; 
Datch; Robertson’s Golden Stone. 
Wo. H. Wuire. 
South Windsor, Conn., Jan., 1868. 


Early 





LOAD BINDERS. 


A very simple, effective and — way of 
fastening 4-foot wood upon a sled, not in gen- 
eral use, is aroller or windlass at the back 
end of the sled. An inch-and-a-half ortwo-inch 
hole is bored horizontally into the rack or lad- 
ders behind the back stake holes, then take a 
round hard wood stick, four or five inches in 
diameter, make a gudgeon on each end of it to 
fit the holes bored in the rack or ladders; or 
instead of boring holes, iron staples can be 
used on the under side of the rack or sled 
body, which will hold the roller. Bore two or 
three inch-and-a-half lever holes in this roller, 
and you have a windlass similar to those used 
by blacksmiths in shoeing cattle. When the 
wood is placed upon the sled, fasten the bind- 


ing chain firmly to the front end of the sled, |" 


and pass it over the middle of the load, fasten- 
ing the other end to tue windlass, which being 
turned, draws the chain with great force upon 
the wood, so that not a stick can move until 
the sled is upset, or the windlass loosened. 
If the binding-chain becomes loose by jolting 
the load on the road, you have only to turn 
the windlass a little, and the chain is tight as 
before. This is the quickest and most thor- 
ough way of fastening loads of any kind upon 
wagon or sled, and often saves the load from 
.turning over, by keeping it in place when on 
sidling places.—N. E. Homestead. 





Tue Sovprer FarmMer.—We wonder, some- 
times, if the much talked of individual who, 
after the grand march to the sea and the tri- 
umph in Virginia, turned his sword into the 
plow-share to demonstrate that a soldier made 
a good citizen farmer, don’t often have curi- 





does he ever try to make the horses catch the 
step; as he sees a butternut stained ‘‘wamus” 
slipping with somebody inside of it, down his 
fence, don’t he often want to shoot; as he 
searches after truant hogs in the woods, does 
he ever fancy he is out bumming; as he hears 
Bettie sing out in country style, the stirring 
trills of a National air, does he ever want to 
come to a shoulder arms and salute the flag; 
as he puts on the old blue overcoat, does he 
look for the bullet holes in it, and think of Joe 
and Phil who fell by his side ; does the dinner- 
horn sound to him anything like the army bu- 
gle shouting a halt; and doesn’t he thank God 
that he was a soldier and that he is a farmer. 
—Farmer’s Chronicle. 





From Dr. Holland’s poem, ‘‘Kathrina,” just published 
by Charles Scribner & Co. 


A REFLECTION. 





Oh! not by bread alone is manhood nourished 
To its supreme estate! 
By every work of God have lived and flourished 
‘The good men and the great. 
Ay, noi by bread alone! 


“Oh! not by bread alone!” the sweet rose, breathing 
In throbs of perfume speaks, 
“But myriad hands, in earth and air, are wreathing 
The blushes for my cheeks. 
Ay, not by bread alone!” 


“Oh! not by bread alone!” proclaims in thunder 
The old oak from his crest; 
“But suns and storms upon me, and deep under, 
The rocks in which I rest. 
Ay, not by bread alone!” 


“Oh! not by bread alone!” the truth flies singing 
In voices of the birds; 
And from a thousand pastured hills is ringing 
The answer of the herds: 
“Ay, not by bread alone!” 


Oh! not by bread alone! for life and being 
Are finely complex all, 
And increment, with element agreeing, 
Must feed them or they fall, 
Ay, not by bread alone! 


Oh! not by love alone, though strongest, purest, 
That ever swayed the heart: 
For strongest passion evermore the surest 
frauds each manly part. - 
Ay, not by love alone! 


Oh! not by love alone is power engendered: 
Until within the soul 
The gift of every motive has been rendered, 
It is not strong and whole. 
Ay, not by love alone! 


Oh! not by love in manhood nourished 
To its supreme estate ; 
By — of God have lived and flourished 
he good men and the great. 
Ay, not by love alone! 





—A. H. Mills, of Middlebury, Vt., gives the fol- 
lowing directions for leading wild animals. Pass 
a strap or rope around the animal just back of his 
fore-legs, then tie one end of along rope to one 
fore-foot, pass it up through the girth, and back 
through between his hind legs, and a boy of 12 
years at the end of the rope will manage the wild- 





ous thoughts. As he tramps after the plow 





est bullock with ease. 
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We have had the pleasure of standing in the | 
door of our own log cottage and seeing the 
Wild Turkey gleaning cautiously and warily | 
in our fields, and roaming in all its native free- | 
dom in the adjoining forests. It is a noble 
bird, and we have never wondered that Ben-' 
jamin Franklin should have preferred it as the 
emblem of the United States, instead of the 
one now perched on our national standards. 
The above illustration represents the Wild | 
Turkey as seen humped up in the cold weather 
of our northern winters. 

The wild turkey (Jf. gallopavo, Linn.) says 
the American Cyclopedia, is about 34 feet long | 
and 5 in extent of wings, weighing from 15 to | 





20 Ibs., and sometimes more; the naked skin 
of the head and neck is livid blue, and the ex- 
crescences purplish red; the general color is 
copper bronze, with green and metallic reflec- 
tions, each feather with a velvet-black margin ; 
quills brown, closely barred with white; tail 
feathers chestnut, narrowly barred with black, 
ard the tip with a very wide subterminal black 
bar; the female is smaller and less brilliant, 
without spurs, often without bristles on the 
breast, and with a smaller fleshy process above 
the base of the bill. It has a crop and giz- 
zard, and an intestine 4 times the length of 
the body; the cartilaginous tissue of the 
stomach is less hard than in that of the com- 
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mon fowl. The full plumage is attained at 
the 3d year; the females usually weigh about 
9 pounds. 

They fly in flocks of many hundreds, fre- 
quenting woods by day, feeding on acorns, all 
kinds of grain, buds, berries, fruits, nuts, 
grass, insects, and even young frogs; they 
make considerable journeys in search of food, 
flying and swimming across rivers of amile in 
width ; though able to reach with ease the tops 
of the highest trees, their flight is heavy, and 
would prevent their passage across any con- 
siderable expanse of ocean ; they are so strong 
as not to be easily held when slightly wounded ; 
they perch at night on trees. Quitting the 
woods in September, they come into the more 
open and cultivated districts, when they are 
killed in great numbers; they were formerly 
abundant in the middle, southern and western 
States, but are now rare except in thinly set- 
tled regions, and have never been found west 
of the Rocky mountains. 

The flesh of the wild turkey is more pheas- 
ant-like than that of the domesticated varie- 
ties. The old males keep by themselves, as 
do the females and young, the former being 
apt to destroy the eggs in order to prolong the 
honeymoon. The nest is a slight hollow in 
the ground filled with withered leaves, in a dry 
and sheltered situation, and usually contains, 
when full, i0 to 15 eggs; after this time the 
males conceal themselves in order to recover 
their condition; the females alone incubate, 
carefully concealing the nest, approaching it 
with great caution and always in a different 
way, covering the eggs with dry leaves when 
going in search of food, and bravely defend- 
ing them against crows and other depredators ; 
sometimes 3 or 4 females lay in one nest, one 
remaining to guard it while the others seek for 
food; after the young are hatched the males 
are attentive to them. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN AND 
POTATOES. . 


I send you an account of several experi- 
ments which I tried the past season with corn 
and potatoes; not because I think that experi- 
ments on so small a scale positively decide 
anything ; but because they may set people to 
thinking, and induce others to try similar ex- 
periments. I believe that something may be 
thus learned in regard to raising corn and po- 
tatoes, which can be learned in no other way 





than by experiments. If one way of raising 
these crops is better than another, it is certain 
that some are pursuing a wrong course, as 
there is no uniformity of practice. But how 
shall we ascertain the best way of doing a 
thing, unless we compare one way with an- 
other by experiments. With whatever con- 
tempt some may look upon experiments, almost 
every person tries them, whether he designs to 
or not. The man who killed his seed corn by 
putting it in the hill in contact with ashes, tried 
an experiment, although he did not mean to, 
and in consequence became a wiser man. 

My experiments embraced nine rows of corn 
and five rows of potatoes; each row twenty 
hills long, and the drills were of the same 
length as the rows. The rows not otherwise 
designated were managed in the common way. 
That is to say, hills three feet apart each way ; 
hoed twice; potatoes hilled up in the usual 
way; corn not hilled. Planted the same 
quantity of seed in the drills asin a row of 
hills of the same length; thus leaving the seed 
nine inches apart. At the first hoeing wed 
out the corn, leaving but four stalks in a hill. 

I had previously become satisfied by nu- 
merous experiments, some of which have been 
published in the Farmer, that four butts in a 
hill will give the greatest product by weight; 
although such a large quantity of seed will 
give more small potatoes. 

[ am convinced also by repeated experi- 
ments, of which I cannot now give any par- 
ticular account, that four stalks of corn to a 
hill will yield a better product of corn than a 
larger or smaller number. A larger number 
will produce more fodder, and a smaller num- 
ber will produce largerears. My experiments 
were as follows :— 
Rows. Yield 
No. Ibs. oz 


1, Common way. .18 2 
2 Drilled..... 2 2 


Corn. Rows. Potatoes. Yield. 
No. lbs. oz. 
1. Common way. .58 % 
Drilled 

Common way. .59 6 
. Flat bills... .59 8 
5. Common way. .58 10 


2. 

3. Common way. .21 2/ 3. 
4. Planted June 10th 4 
12 dys lateg thaa 


the rest... . 15 14 
- Common way. .21 6 
. Hoed 7 times. .22 2 
+ Common way. .23 2 
- Hilled up... .23 10 
. Common way. .25 2 

It will be seen that rows No. 1 and No. 3 
of the corn vary three pounds in the product, 
although treated in the same way. A similar 
discrepancy may be noticed in other cases. 
This is owing, I suppose, to that inequality of 
soil which makes the repetition of an experi- 
ment necessary in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory result. I was surprised that the product 
of the drills was so much greater than that of 
the row of hills of the same length. 

In the Weekly Farmer, May 11, and in 
Monthly for 1867, page 305, Mr. H. Poor says 
that Judge Baxter, of Vermont, once raised 
twenty-six bushels of potatoes from one peck 
of Lady Fingers, by planting each eye sepa-” 
rately. This he seems to think proves that 
cutting potatoes does not injure them for 
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planting. How much ground he occupied he 
does not say; but be it more or less, I think 
he would have raised twice the quantity on the 
same ground had he seeded more liberally. 
Planting a quantity of potatoes seeded in one 
particular way, without planting any by the 
side of them with which to institute a compar- 
ison, seeded in a different way, proves nothing. 
Derry, N. H., Dec. 24, 1868. E. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STOCK RAISING AND DAIRYING. 

Tha following report of the discussion by the Irasburg, 
Vt., Farmers’ Club of the question, ‘‘Could we make 
as much profit in raising calves and growing them for 
beef, as by dairying exclusively ?” was furnished for 
our columns by Z. E. Jameson, Esq., Secretary of 
the Club. 


Geo. B. Brewster said his opinion was that 
dairying is the most profitable ; but there is so 
much hard work, care and anxiety about it, 
that if he could get two-thirds as much profit 
without the work and care, he should be sat- 
isfied. He was tired of dairying, and had 
considered the subject of changing to other 
stock. A dairyman is confined closely at home; 
as generally all the work cannot be safely 
trusted to hired help. If with twenty cows 
we raise twenty calves, and do well by them, 
they will not be worth over $20) per head, 
while the butter or cheese from the same cows 
will amount tc $50 or more, each. 

A. Tenney had not had much experience in 
comparing the two methods of procedure, but 
thought when the labor of dairying was con- 
sidered, the profit derived from stock raising, 
as it might be carried on, would be fully two- 
thirds as much as from dairying exclusively. 
He had some calves on his farm, little red 
fellows, one might almost mistake them for 
muskrats at first sight. He had raised calves 
that would outweigh four such, and sell for 
more than eight of them. He once raised a 
pair of April calves in the following way :— 
At the age of ten days the new milk was taken 
from them, and the skimmed milk given them, 
with a little oat meal, with the hulls sifted out. 
At first only a spoonful of meal was given to 
each, but the quantity was gradually increased. 
They had milk in this way till September 20, 
after that they had no milk. Every morning, 
through the winter, I scalded one quart of oat 
meal, then put in cold water to make it cool 
enough to be drank without danger. At night 
they had the same. This would be a quart of 
meal eachaday. They drank no cold water all 
winter, but had plenty of hay. Inthe spring 
he sold his farm, with his best stock. These 
calves girted nearly five feet, though not a 

ear old, and brought $40 each. Last June, 
e visited the herd of Devon cattle, owned 
and bred by Mr. Hall in Burke. He there 
saw ten full blooded cows and ten calves. Mr. 
Hall was preparing to wean the calves, by 
learning them to eat a little meal. They were 








noble animals,—he thought full fourteen inches 
through the quarters. He was told that from 
these cows milk enough was taken to make 
butter for family use,—the calves taking the 
rest. He was told the price of these calves was 
from $75 to $125 each. After the calves 
were weaned, more butter could be made. 
On this basis, he estimated Mr. Hall’s income 
at nearly $160 per cow. Good stock is 
readily sold at good prices, while poor stock 
always finds a dull market. He believed that 
Devon cows will make more butter than any 
other breed in the country, or any that has 
ever beenimported. This extra feed of calves 
amounts, when summed up, to much less than 
one would at first imagine. To raise good 
stock he wanted cows that were right and the 
calves must be fed so that they can grow. 

E. P. Church had visited Burke during the 
past week. He said Mr. Hall's Devon oxen 
were large and remarkably long animals. He 
mistook a pair of calves for good sized year- 
lings. One calf four months old, that had had 
the milk of at wo-year-old heifer, weighed 330 
pounds, and would bring $27 at the butcher’s. 
Would the income from the heifer have been 
greater if she had been milked for dairying 
purposes? He thought that even for beef it 
was profitable to raise calves, and that three 
quarts taken from the cow by the calf, was 
better than four drank, and then it requires 
less care to feed the calf in that way. 

Geo. B. Brewster could not believe it a 
good plan to have calves run with the cow. 
He knew a calf that has been raised in that 
way this past summer, that is valued at only 
$8 now. When a calf is well fed and at lib- 
erty, it will run and race so much that it will 
not grow as well as when shut up. Sometimes 
a calf will not take all the milk, and the cow 
must be milked or she will dry up. 

Z. E. Jameson said that if a farmer raised 
calves he need not use all the milk of his cows, 
as the calves should come in spring when it is 
most difficult to make choice butter, and then 
during the summer and fall, considerable but- 
ter could be made, and the calves would eat 
about the same amount of grass as a sheep, 
costing but little after weaning. Young stock 
is scarce, and dairymen get heifers to replace 
their old cows from a distance and at prices 
that would make stock raising profitable. 





SECRETARY OF THE Boarp or AGRICUL- 
TURE.—At the late meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture of Massachusetts, it was voted 
that the annual meeting shall be held at the 
Agricultural College in Amherst ; that the sec- 
retary’s office should be removed to the col- 
lege, and that the secretary shall have a pro- 
fessorship, and perform such professional 
duties as the trustees of the college may pre- 
scribe. 
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IRRIGATION AND FLOWING. 


Almost every farm has a brook near it that can 
be directed to irrigating purposes.— Horace Greeley. 


Mr. Greeley is out ofhis proper sphere when he 
lectures on farming. What folly it is to recom- 
mend farmers to irrigate their lands, by the 
streamlets that run through them. Irrigation is 
practicable only where labor is very cheap, and 
where the land is level, and so situated that large 
fields can be flooded at pleasure, and the water 
turned off speedily: but our farmers, generally, 
can do nothing at this kind of business, and it is a 
waste of words to recommend it.—Rural American. 


Remarks.—Is not the Rural American ‘‘out 
of its proper sphere” in this criticism of the 
extract from Mr. Greeley’s Dutchess County 
Fair address ? 

Flowage may be ‘‘practicable only where 
labor is very cheap, and where the land is 
level,” but irrigation is certainly possible un- 
der different circumstances. We have exper- 
imented on sharp slopes of rough land, with 
the most decided advantage—the little rivulets 
separating a thick growth of grass below them, 
from an exceedingly light growth above, as far 
as the water could be made to run. Water 
that is apparently pure has a very beneficial 
effect, but where the little stream, as is often 
the case, has pilfered from the fields or build- 
ings above a good store of manurial matters, 
the most striking results are often obtained by 
irrigation. 

With but a small amount of engineering skill 
or labor, a dam may be built and a portion of 
a brook conducted along its margin at the high- 
est possible water level, by marking its course, 
as the water flows along, with a stout hoe or 
sharp spade or shovel; now bridging a de- 
pression or hollow in the surface of the field 
by the use of cheaply made troughs—we have 
seen common eve-spouts used—now winding 
around a swell of the land, all the time guid- 
ing the stream at the highest attainable level, 
for the purpose of irrigating as much of the 
field as possible and for guarding against the 
gullying which is liable to occur where there is 
too much descent in the leading water courses. 
From this horizontal channel small streams are 
allowed to overflow at suitable distances. The 
water of these streams after irrigating a belt 
or strip of the descending surface may be in- 
tercepted by anothcr horizontal channel, and 
again distributed where most needed in other 
small rivulets. These horizontal channels may 
be repeated as often as the lay of the land and 
other circumstances may require. These chan- 





nels may be deepened, or, with'a little care, 
may be made in the first case by a plough. 


While writing the foregoing hints we have 
had in mind, and have in fact described a 
practical case of irrigation which we lately 
witnessed on the farm of Mr. Thomas 'S. 
Fletcher in Reading, Vt., by which he has 
greatly increased the grass crop on a field, 
on the side of a hill so steep and high that a 
team could haul up to it at best only very small 
loads of manure from the barn below, provided 
he had any manure to spare for his upland, 
which he said he had not. ‘True, his ‘‘water- 
works” ‘require some care and attention; but 
with proper management this little stream will 
furnish a large part of this ‘hill lot” with an 
annual coating of manure ‘‘as long as water 
runs and wood grows.” This care and atten- 
tion, however, our friend regarded as a light 
job, compared with the severe labor of both 
man and beast which would be necessary to 
apply to this field sufficient barn manure to 
produce the same result, even if the manure 
was offered gratuitously at the foot of the hill. 


Water is an interesting as well as wonderful 
element. How the boys love to build the 
dams and sluices for the water which operates 
their miniature mills! Why may they not be 
led to take a similar interest in those gurgling 
streams which spread a mantle of green upon 
the irrigated land in the spring, weeks before 
it appears on the adjoining fields? We re- 
member very well the interest we took when a 
boy in the work by which the water of a stream 
which passed through our ‘‘mowing” and which 
was nearly or quite dry in the summer season, 
was made to overflow the sides of dry ridges 
which were hardly worth mowing. The very 
great increase of hay on the parts irrigated 
gave rise to many jokes at the expense of our 
neighbors who owned land on the stream above. 
Among other suggestions it was proposed 
that whatever bulk of manure, whether from — 
their barns or their fields, which they wish to 
float down this stream, should be transported 
on our canal and through all its locks free of 
expense to the owners of such freight! 

Indeed, we have seen so many instances of 
the successful use of water in this way, with 
a small amount of labor, that we must agree 
with Mr. Greeley in recommending farmers to 
irrigate their lands where practicable by the 
streamlets which run through them. 
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SOMETHING MYSTERIOUS. 
Heretofore, in the commercial history of 
this country the products of the farm have 
been among the first of the goods and wares 
in market to depreciate in price on the ap- 
proach of hard times. Whenever business 
has slackened, city and village people have 
found the cost of living greatly if not propor- 
- tionally reduced. But this year, while facto- 
ries and shops are cutting down pay or time, 
or discharging their employees entirely ; while 
clothing, house rent, and some other items of 
family expense are offered at materially re- 
duced rates, flour and meat, corn and vegeta- 
bles, butter and eggs remain firm at ‘‘war 
prices.” To families dependent on employ- 
ment that has been partially or wholly cut off, 
or on salaries that have been reduced, and are 
likely to be entirely suspended, this unusual 
state of things is not only mysterious, but it is 
uncomfortably alarming. In cities and villages 
it is about as common a topic of conversation, 
as the weather. We hear it discussed in the 
streets, in the cars, at the market, at the eat- 
ing-houses,—in fact wherever consumers meet 
and converse. Very many ascribe it to the 
‘‘speculators” and ‘‘middle men,” but few 
seem to regard this as entirely satisfactory, as 
it is well known that speculators and middle 
men have operated in other times as well as in 
these latter days. After full discussion, and 
after carefully weighing all familiar ‘‘disturb- 
ing causes,” the conclusion often reached is, 
that there is something mysterious in the pres- 
ent state of the produce market. 


To our own mind there is nothing at all 
mysterious in this anomalous state of things, 
though we admit there is good reason for the 
alarm that exists. Produce is high and is 
likely to remain high, simply because the con- 
sumers are many and the producers are few. 
Cause is merely working out its inevitable 
effect. The demand exceeds the supply. 
There are more mouths open for ‘‘steak, thick 
and rare,” than there are hands feeding the 
stalled ox; more eggs taken from the basket 
than are put in,—and people wonder that beef 
is scarce and that the basket is empty. 

Business, like the ocean, has its ebb and 
flow. For years past the cities and villages 
have waxed and the country has waned. 
Young men and young women have left the 


sufficient numbers to afford, to our mind, a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of whatever 
may appear strange in the present condition of 
business affairs. 

If this view of the subject is correct, we 
need not extend our remarks by an attempt to 
point out the lesson it affords to both producer 
and consumer. 





OUR CHEESE. 

When Thomas Jefferson was elected Presi- 
dent, some of his agricultural friends in 
Cheshire, Berkshire Co., Mass., united in 
making a huge cheese that weighed 1600 
pounds was loaded. It into a sleigh and 
driven by Elder John Leland all the way to 
Washington and duly presented to his Excel- 
lency. That was not our cheese! 

In Ontario County, Can., a cheese was made 
a year or two ago by Her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, which was said to weigh some 7000 
pounds. It was exhibited at the State Fair at 
Saratoga, N. Y., and other places, and was 
finally, we believe, sent to Europe. Of course, 
that was not our cheese. 

In the manufacture of both of these cheeses, 
the multitude, the mass, the mob had a hand; 
and who knows that all these hands were 
clean? A contemporary poet, in describing 
the manner in which the materials of the cheese 
first mentioned were collected, says :— 


“The quivering curd in panniers stowed, 
Is loaded on the jade, 
The stumbling beast ee the load, 
While trickling 7 be lews the road, 
Along the dusty glade. 

Our cheese was the result of no such con- 
glomerate, nor was it produced by any such 
multitudinous rabble. We know who strained 
the milk, who prepared the rennet and cleaned 
the utensils; whose fingers manipulated the 
curd, and whose hands smoothed the surface 
of this triumph of the dairy. These hands and 
these fingers belong to no factory superinten- 
dent or careless operative, but to a neat wo- 
man ; the tidy, skilful wife of one of the best 
farmers of one of the best towns in the State of 
New Hampshire—a town to which, by the way, 
both of the present agricultural editors of the 
FARMER now owe allegiance, on the European 
doctrine of ‘‘once a citizen always a citizen.” 
A full Board of the ‘‘We” of the Farmer 
having tested and tasted, and unanimously 
pronounced our cheese to be good,—very 





rural districts for the commercial centres in 


good,—excellent,—we take much pleasure in 
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saying that it was made by Mrs. Jutia Cua- 
pin, wife of F. Chapin, Esq., of Newport, 
N. H., and that it was sent as a token of her 
appreciation of the New EnGLanp FARMER. 
Mrs. Chapin has made over ninety cheeses 
this season, and our travelling agent, E. P. 
Frost, who enjoyed the hospitality of this 
family during the late snow storm, and speaks 
of their cheese room as a model of neatness, 
desires us to include in our acknowledgment 
of her gift, an expression of his gratitude for 
the kindness extended to him. 

Before Mrs. Chapin allows her cheese tub 
to follow the spinning wheel from the family 
circle to the factory, may we ask on behalf of 
those of us who eat her curd, and those who 
read this notice, for an account of her process 
of manufacture. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


BRONZE TURKEYS. 


I take my pen to get information in regard to 
the bronze turkey. Where did they originate, 
and where can they be bought? I would like the 
full breed. I have been told that the hens weigh 
twenty-five pounds and gobblers forty. Try and 
give me information about them. I would write 

ou something about my county, but Iam very 
aed improving my farm. Iam now building the 
third barn, and after two more seasons I will show 
my triends around me whether taking four agri- 
cultural papers pays or not. We have a county 
fair. It is held at Gettysburg, on the battle ground. 
We have twenty acres enclosed. There is too 
much attention paid to horse racing, and if that 
is not stopped our fairs will go down. I am very 
much pleased with your paper and would like my 
neighbors to take it, but they think it costs too 
much. CuarLes W. GRIEsT. 

York Sulphur Springs, Pa., 12th mo. 30, 1867. 

Remarks.—As to the origin of the Bronze tur- 
keys, we find ihe following statement, by Mr. C. 
N. Bement: “A few years ago, Rev. R. H. Avery, 
of Wampsville, N. Y., exhibited a cross of the 
wild and tame turkey, which were beyond compe- 
tition; the largest weighed thirty-three pounds 
and several others thirty pounds each. Their 
plumage almost vied with the peacock in bril- 
liancy. These are supposed to be the origin of 
the now famous bronze turkeys.” Mr. Bement 
also says that turkeys of a bronze black, resemb- 
ling as closely as possible the original wild stock, 
are the finest and strongest breeds, and are reared 
more easily and fatten more rapidly, than the 
white or pied and copper-colored varieties. 

We haveconsulted an extensive poultry breeder, 
who has raised the Bronze turkeys, some of which 
weighed as high as twenty-four pounds, but he did 
not like the variety ; does not keep them now, and 
would not recom. end them to others. 

The following inquiry was recently put to the 
New York Farmers’ Club, by Mr. J. C. Sherfeldt, 





of Chatham Four Corners, N. Y. “Where are 
those huge turkeys, that weigh forty pounds 
raised? I want to get some.” To which Mr. 
Lawton, a member of the club, replied, “They 
were raised in Brooklyn, and fed on shot, just be- 
fore ‘the death.’ ” 

We cannot inform our correspondent who has 
them for sale, but presume that a line addressed 
to Mr. Bement, New York, or A. M. Halsted, Rye, 
N. Y., will secure the desired information, and 
thus save the dealers in this description of goods 
the expense of advertising. 

We are encouraged in our efforts to make a good 
paper by friend Griest’s good opinion of the Far- 
MER, and hope after he has finished his third 
“Pennsylvania barn” he will find time to give 
northern farmers some description of them, and of 
some other of his farming operations. 


SUGAR MAKING. 


The season is near at hand when many of the 
readers of the FARMER will be occupied in mak- 
ing maple sugar. Success to them. I have had 
my day, and night too, at this business. I always 
liked the work, and the products of the work ; but 
can now only tell the boys how to do it. Much 
they already know, but some things they do not 
know. I will therefore give such directions only 
as I regard needful. 

Spouts.—Metalic spouts are extensively adver- 
tised; but I object to them, because they let the 
air in too freely ; which checks the flow of sap in 
a few days, rendering it necessary to ream out the 
holes. Spouts should not be less than eight 
inches long, and should not be shaved off on the 
pa They may be made of sumach, elder or 
white ash, and burned out with a wire; or they 
may be made of some other wood, and bored the 
whole length and then burned, and the end turned 
in a lathe. 

Tapping.—The bit used should never be over 
half an inch in size. The rough bark should 
never be hewed off, as this injures the tree. To 
make the spout fit well, ream carefully with a 
common taper bit, but not so as to cut the outer 
grain of wood. Never set more than two tubs to 
a tree, or more than one spout toa tub; tap as low 
down as you can find a good spot; and bore into 
the tree as far as the wood is white and sound. 
If you have good trees, and follow these direc- 
tions, you will need some tubs that will hold three 
pailfuls each, or you will sometimes need to gather 
twice a day. PuHINEHAS FIELD. 

East Charlemont, Mass., Jan. 15, 1868. 


REMARKS.— Our correspondent’s objection to 
metallic spouts cannot, we think, apply to the 
“Livermore Spout,” a cut of which was recently 
given in the FarMER. 


ALL HAIL, YE FARMER OF YE OLDEN TIME. 

From the above heading you will perhaps be re- 
minded of an article in a recent issue of the Far- 
MER, entitled, ‘“‘Practice, vs. Pen and Ink.” It 
calls to mind a farmer of a hundred years ago. 
As my experience covers scarcely a quarter of that 
period, perhaps modesty would dictate silence on 
my part, but stillas I have had some experience 
in raising hay and farm truck generally, perhaps 
a few remarks will do no harm. 

Under the head of “grass” he says, “never mow 
your grass until the seed begins to shell, and the 
salmon color appears.” I have cut hay both early 
and late; but give me eerly cut hay or none at 
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This is “experience.” I did not learn it from 
books and ~—— alone, but from the looks of my 
milk pails and my stock. His grass and his cattle 
may have the salmon color, but I should think 
they would look more like the last run of shad. 
Under the head of “barns,” our Pepperell far- 
mer says, “have the roof tight. On the sides and 
ends where the hay and grain are kept, let there 
be a space between each board, equal to the thick- 
ness of your hand. Then your hay and grain 
will be sweet and good, and your animals will have 
good lung food and be healthy. ” TI have seen 
barns of the above description in whieh the rain 
and snow blew across the hay, the snow melting 
and running down through the hay, turning it 
yellow and musty. This he calls good lung food. 


By what he says, it appears ventilation is neces- | 


sary. I agree with him there; but he probably 
forgets that we usually have ventilators on our 
modern barns, and if this does not prove an ade- 
quate conveyance for the extra steam of the barn, 
we can have recourse to the holes the carpenters 


eft. G. 8. 
Bradford, Mass., Jan. 11, 1868. 





RAISING CALVES. 


Will you please repeat the statement made in 
your paper a few months since, giving the cost of 
raising calves until two years old? Please give all 
the items for hay, grass, meal, &c. Also the best 
method of salting beef with sugar and little or no 
saltpetre ? G. E. H. 

Shrewsbury, Mass., Dec. 26, 1867. 


Remarks.—After considerable time spent in 
looking over the files of the FARMER we find the 


_ following, which we presume is the statement al- 


luded to. It was copied from a report of a discus- 
sion by the Herkimer county, N. Y., Farmers’ 
Club, on the cost of raising stock, and was pre- 
sented as the estimate of one of its members. The 
opinion of the club appeared to settle upon fifty 
dollars as about the cost of raising two-year-olds 
in central New York. In other sections, we pre- 
sume that the value of several of the items of feed 
mentioned would be mueh less, and that cheaper 
ones might be substituted. 


Value of calf if slaughtered for hide or rennet. $1 50 
Seven quaris of milk per day for a month, esti- 


mating cheese at lb cents. ... .- ocoe 712) 
One hundred poun’s oil meal fed during summer 2 00 
Whey fed during summer... +++ +++ 100 
Pasturage first season ....+++s- ocee 2300 
Wintering tirst winter, hay $12 per ton... .. 1080 
Pasturage second summer. ...-e+se++++ 800 
Hay second winter... ee eeeeeeeveces 1800 


Total... ccccsccvescccce GAD 


Mr. C. D. Curtis, of Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, 
raised ten heifer calves for his dairy in 1864. He 
furnished the following statement to the Country 
Gentleman. 

At three or four days old they were learned to 
drink. Upto ‘the middle of May the ten calves 
had the milk of five cows, two hundred weight of 
corn meal, and what hay they would eat... Milk 
and meal were then discontinued, and for the next 
two months they had about ten quarts sweet whey 
each per day, and what fresh clover and orchard 
grass they would eat, fed three times a day—of 
which they consumed half an acre. The next 
sixty-three days they were fed the sowed corn 





that grew on half qn acre, and the same allowance 
of whey as at first. About the 20th of September 
they were turned into wheat stubble ground, seeded 
to grass last spring. When six months old, the 
heaviest one weighed 430 lbs., live weight, and the 
whole lot averaged four hundred pounds each. The 
expense of cutting and feeding the grass and corn- 
stalks, was about the same as harvesting and 
threshing an acre of wheat. 


The a fed, if made into cheese, would have ous 00 
Two hundred weight corn meai at ‘92 cceee £0 
Hay, estimated . - 100 
One acre land to ‘wheat would have brought - -.- 8000 
Value of whey, say... eee ee eee - 1000 
Eight tons hay is a great plenty to winter them, 
Worth... cece ccrereccceccece WM 


Total for one year... $140 
Equal to $14 per head for yearlings, which is - e 
ouble the cost of “peace prices.” 





ARE WE IMPROVING OUR STOCK? 


This is avery important question, as we look 
about us and see what we are doing with our stock 
and ourselves. What class of horses is it that has 
given Vermont her credit? I think the Woodbu 
Morgan. Others may not agree with me. I thin 
that class is the best, all things considered, and 
should like the opinion of others. What class of 
sheep has done the most for Vermont, Native, 
Cotswold, Spanish or Merino? It costs but very 
little more to raise a lamb that will bring ten, 
twenty-five, or fifty dollars, than it does to raise 
one for two dollars. Too little attention is paid 
to the improvement of cattle. It is surprising to 
see how indifferent farmers are on this subject. 
Anything that can raise a bellow will do for many 
of our farmers. Is it not surprising how their 
eyes are blinded against their interest in this 

respect. Itis little better with three-fourths of the 
farmers in respect to horses. They look at the 
first cost of improved breeds and jog on in the old 
track. But there is no standing still in this busi-- 
ness. Weare either going ahead or falling back. 
So long as our farmers will sell their best cows, 
mares and ewes, and breed from plugs, so long 
must we look in vain for improvement; so long 
shall we go from bad to worse. I hope I may live 
to see this state of things change for the better. I 
want to hear from others on this subject. 

Rochester, Vt., Jan., 1868. Vv. M. H. 





DUTCH CATTLE. 


Permit me to say that the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER has been of great advantage to me, as the 
y~ year has been the first of my farm experience. 

t keeps us posted on the markets, and the expe- 
rience of the best farmers in the country. We 
consider it indispensable. 

Be good enough to inform me through the Far- 
MEBR in relation to the Dutch or Holstein cattle. 
Are the cows as likely to be good mifkers as any 
other kind? Are they large and well formed? 
Are they good workers ? H. T. Cummines. 

Shelburne, N. H., Jan., 1868. 


ReMARKS.—Thank you for the good opinions 
expressed of the Farmer. We shall spare no 
reasonable pains to make it even better than it is 
now. 

The Dutchecows are large and handsome, and as 
far as our knowledge goes, give large quantities of 
milk. But as is usually the case, where cows 
yield a large amount of milk, it is not so rich in 
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butter qualities as with most cows that give a less 
quantity. We have never seen working oxen of 
the Dutch breed, but cannot conceive why they 
should not be excellent workers. 





DISEASED FOWLS. 


I wish to inquire through the Farmer, the 
name and treatment of a disease I have in my 
flock of fowls. I have never seen anything like it 
until this winter. The first symptoms are, a 
drooping of the fowl, disinclination to move or to 
eat; after a few days, their legs seem unable to 
support them; itis with great difficulty they can 
move; their breathing is loud and difficult; they 
continue growing worse, when, at the expiration 
of a weck or ten days they die. My hens always 
have all they will eat of corn and oats, orts from 
the table, a few scraps, shells, lime, &c., with 
pure water. x. 

Rochester, Jan., 1868. 

Remarks.—The disease you describe resembles 
what is called the roup, the prominent symptoms 
of which are difficult and noisy breathing, and 
gaping. The head swells and is feverish. The 
eyes swell, and sometimes the fowl becomes en- 
tirely blind. The appetite fails, the crop feels 
hard, and the feathers lose the glossy appearance 
which they have in health. 

Dr. Bennett gives the following as a remedy, in 
his work on poultry. Take finely pulverized, fresh 
burnt charcoal, and new yeast, of each three parts ; 
flour of sulphur, two parts; wheat flour, one part; 
water, quantity sufficient; mix well, and make 
into pills of the size of a hazel nut, and give one 
three times a day. Bathe the eyes and nostrils 
with warm milk and water, or soap suds. This 
disease is probably caused by taking cold. The 
bird should be kept warm and away from other 
fowls. 





CORN COBS,. 


In the weekly Farmer of Nov. 23, 1867, and 
Monthly, page 39, 1868, under the heading, “The 
Value of Corn Cobs,” a writer deduces from 
statistics of the “State Reform School,” published 
in Monthly Farmer, 1867, page 542, the conclusion 
that one pound of cobs fed to a cow produces in- 
jury to the amount of 10 cents and 4 mills. This 
is incredible. If figures will not lie, I think that 
figures in this case, or those who used them, must 
have made some mistake. Some cows will greedi- 
ly eat large quantities of cobs unground. Others 
will not eat them inthis state, probably because 
they find it difficult to chew them. But I never 
knew cows to refuse to eat cobs after they were 
ground. If, therefore, cows are injured by eating 
cobs, or, even if they are not benefited by it, their 
instincts, in this instance, must be unaccountably 
at fault. ' E. B. 

Derry, N. H., Jan., 1868. 





PEACH RAISING IN SOUTHERN OHIO. 


I thought I would give you a description of 
peach growing in our vicinity. Our hills and 
mountains are from 100 to 150 feet above the level 
of the Ohio river. The soil of these hills facing 
east and south-east isa deep sandy loam. During 
the last six years some of this land ha’ been culti- 
vated by orchardists, and it has proved favorable 
to the peach, and a large number of select peach 
trees have been set out and much fruit has been 





shipped. Specimens ranging from 10 to 15 ounces 

have been produced. One man’s profit on 15 acres 

this past season, amounted to three thousand two 

hundred dollars. Ira A. M’CONNELL. 
Stouts, Adams Co., O., Jan. 10, 1868. 





CURE FOR LAUREL POISONING. 


Having used eggs myself and knowing of others 
who have used them with uniform success, even 
after the sheep or lamb was bloated so badly that 
it could scarcely breathe, I can confidently recom- 
mend them. The head of the animal should be 
raised up high and an entire egg,—all but the 
shell,—forced down its throat. I have known of 
very salt grease being administered in the same 
way, and have heard of a small quantity of shot 
being given with good results. A SuBSCRIBER. 

Strafford Springs, Vt., Jan. 6, 1868. 





CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Can you or some one of your Reply writers, in 
form me of the latest and best work on the culti- 
vation of cranberries, aside from that of B. East- 
wood, of 1856? Is good cranberry land, newly 
and well set with cranberries, at a cost of $400 
per acre, when completed, a good investment. 

E. Douglas, Mass., 1868 8. N. J. 

RemMaRks.—We are not aware that there is any 
book devoted entirely to the culture of cranberries, 
besides that of Eastwood. 

The sum you mention, $400, is a pretty large 
investment in a single acre of land, but where the 
location is entirely favorable to the crop with re- 
gard to frost, flowage, &c., the investment may be 
an economical one. Some of our readers, if so 
disposed, can give you valuable information on 
the subject. 





NORWAY OATS. 


In reply to the inquiry, on page 73 of the Month- 
ly Farmer, about Norway Oats, I submit my ex- 
perience as follows :—Sceing the sample exhibited 
at the State Fair at Nashua, N. H., in 1866, I paid 
$1 for a pint, and received a package the following 
winter, which I found to be a small, green, inferior 
looking oat; but I sowed them on a good spot of 
intervale land which had been planted with pota- 
toes the previous year, a few days after sowing my 
other oats,in May. They grew a very little higher 
than my common oats, which were on much r- 
er land; but when filling they mildewed, and not 
cogsidering them worth threshing I put them with 
the straw to cut for feed. My other oats yielded 
a very fair crop, weighing 32 pounds. 

J. A. HoLmes. 

Fisherville, N. H., Jan., 1868. 





THE SICK OX. 


The inquiry in a late number of the Farmer in 
relation to a sick ox, reminded me of some expe- 
rience I once had with a cow. For a relaxed state 
of her bowels, which had existed for two or three 
months, I gave he: tansy tea, after trying various 
other remedies, by pouring it down her throat. 
This was a troublesome job, and although it ap- 
peared to afford some relief, I became discouraged 
and concluded to kill her. I employed a man to 
kill her who had some knowledge of cattle. On 
examination he pronounced her disease to be 
“overflow of the gall,” and we thought it possible 
that a patient continuation of the tansy tea, might 
have effected a cure. E. E. R. 

South Troy, Vt., Jan., 1868. 
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THE JEFFERSON PLUM. 


The curculio modestly introduced herself at | nificant appearance of the Green Gage, with 


first as a mere ‘‘plum weevil.” Plums were 
vlenty and luscious then, and she wished sim- 
ply to mark a few for herself. Nobody mis- 
trusted that she would meddle with any other 
fruit, and for some time she did not. But as 
plums failed, she turned her attention to first 
one and then another of our fruits until she 
now claims our apples, pears, peaches, and 
even our small fruits. Having thus cultivated 
her taste for so great a variety, may we not 
hope to be able to return to the cultivation of 
the plum with nearly the same prospect of 
success as with other fruits? The fact that 
there are plums in market every year, prove 
that somebody succeeds in growing them. If 
one succeeds, why may not another ? 

The above cut illustrates a plum raised and 
named by the late Judge Buel of Albany, N. 
Y. Mr. Downing says ‘‘we think it the most 
desirable and beautiful of all dessert plums. 
When fully ripe, it is nearly, shall we not say 
quite—equal in flavor to the Green Gage, 
that unsurpassable standard of flavor. But 
when we contrast the small and rather insig- 








the unusual size and beauty of the Jefferson, 
we must admit that it takes the very first rank. 
As large as the Washington, it is more richly 
and deeply colored, being dark yellow, uni- 
formly and handsomely marked with a fine 
ruddy cheek. It is about ten days or a fort- 
night later than the Washington, ripening the 
last of August, when it has the rare quality of 
hanging long on the tree, gradually improving 
in flavor. It does not, like many sorts, ap- 
pear liable to the attacks of wasps, which 
destroy so many of the light colored plums as 
soon as they arrive at maturity. 

Branches slightly downy, leaves oval, flat. 
Fruit large, oval, slightly narrowed on one 
side, towards the stalk. Skin golden yellow, 
with a beautiful purplish-red cheek, and cov- 
ered with a thin white bloom. Stalk an inch 
long, pretty stout, very slightly inserted. 
Suture indistinct. Flesh deep orange, (like 
that of an Apricot,) parts freely, and almost 
entirely from the stone, which is long and 
pointed; very rich, juicy, luscious, and high 
flavored. Hangs a fortnight on the tree.” 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 


OR, 


HOW TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 





BY ANNE G. HALE. 





Beary according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1866, by R. P. Eaton & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the District of Massachusetts. ] 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WOMEN’S APPAREL—ITS MAKING AND, 
MENDING, 

Among the pictures exhibited at an entertain- 
ment the other evening was the portrait of a 
Hawaiian queen; and I felt not a little vexed 
at the titters and smiles which answered a sarcas- 
tic question of the exhibitor, as he arranged the 
focus of his instrument to display to the best ad- 
vantage the woman’s conspicuous head-dress. 

Her heathen majesty was arrayed in the Eng- 
lish costume of fifty years ago, and the low-necked 
dress of that period, with its short sleeves, made 
very apparent that brawny plumpness so much 
admired by connoisseurs of Sandwich Island 
beauty, while an enormous bunch of ostrich 
plumes, like a flock of moonlit clouds, hung over 
a forehead “black as the brow of Night.” 

“What makes girls like feathers?” was the 
question. Why do soldier-boys wear plumes and 
bearskin caps two feet tall? was my mental re- 
joinder—availing myself of a Yankee’s privilege. 

A woman’s fondness for dress is not always 
proof of her vanity, as is generally asserted, and 
as this question and its significant answer seemed 
toimply. Neither is her renunciation of its ser- 
vice any token of her humility or her modesty: the 
nun, beneath her sombre veil the, quakeress, in 
her simple garb, may cherish as many arrogant 
thoughts as did Hood’s two peacocks of Bedfont 
“Trailing their velvets wantonly.” 

The love of dress frequently springs from a de- 
sire to rule orto influence others : sometimes from a 
wish to improve and ennoble personal appearance ; 
while not a few women find in the preparation and 
arrangement, as well as in the wearing of their 
dress and its ornaments, the gratification of an in- 
nate love of the beautiful; and the development of 
their ideas of order and harmony. 

We have all witnessed, if we have not experi- 
enced, the depressing effect of shabby and inap- 
propriate clothing, and everybody has at times felt 
that exhilaration which the consciousness of be- 
ing well-dressed canimpart. It is not vanity, nor 
self-satisfaction, but a delicate and delightful sen- 
sation of self-approval, which lends ease and 
gracefulness of thought and action. 

Some persons seem to understand intuitively the 


this may be considered tact or talent, were it 
classed under the head of “faculty,” which in co- 

lonial times was a taxable article, I believe hun- 
dreds would willingly pay a high rate for the pos- 
session of so desirable a gift. Quaint old Doctor 
Fuller must have had these happily endowed 
women in mind wh.n, enumerating the qualities 
of a good wife, he says: “Her clothes are rather 
comely than costly, and she makes plain cloth :o 
be velvet by her handsome wearing it.” 

There are those who contend that the dress bears 
the same relation to the body that the body does 
to the soul; that it is, so to speak, an out-growth 
of the senses and perceptions—that certain hab- 
its of thought and feeling find their exemplifica- 
tion in the choice of garments, under the name of 
preference or taste. According to their theory, a 
woman of equable temper, quiet and modest in 
deportment, pleasant and refined in speech, will 
never make choice of gaudy or ‘‘/oud” colors or 
styles, or incongruities of trimming or ornament. 

This is very agreeable doctrine, but it cannot be 
accepted without modification while so few women 
are a law unto themselves in this matter; the rigor- 
ous rules of fashion and the voice of Mrs. Grundy 
too often overpower individual proclivities, and 
crush out al] independence of character. But no 
true woman will bow so low to the behests of fash- 
ion as to compromise her integrity or her self-re- 
spect; and, however much she may delight in 
splendor or show, comfort and propriety will claim 
her first attention, and neatness and good order 
have precedence over elegance and ornament in 
the furnishing of her wardrobe. She will be no 
slattern, and there is little fear of her becoming a 
dowdy, for she knows that an agreeable personal 
appearance exerts a genial and impressive influ- 
ence; and as a good housewife and housemother 
she will not neglect those small yet important 
points which are so effective in a woman’s attire,— 
the graceful cut and neat fit of her dress, the har- 
mony of its tints, the pretty collar, and the be- 
coming neck-ribbon. 

Much is said about women’s extravagance in 
dress. This generally proceeds more from igno- 
rance than from recklessness. It takes a great 
deal of experience, besides a keen eye for observa- 
tion and a clear head for calculation, to be able to 
follow, even at a moderate rate, the fluctuations of 
fashion ;—how much less worry and waste and 
want there would be in the world if that despotic 
queen issued her edicts from Pekin rather than 
from Paris. But there is no prospect of the dawn- 
ing of that golden age, so we must endeavor to 
exercise all possible prudence while conforming 
to present customs. 

And this prudence must be first manifested in 
the purchase of durable and serviceable materials. 
Flimsy and mean fabrics are always a shame to 
the wearer; and if they cost less money in the 
outset, the expense of time and pains spent in try- 





art of dressing well upon all occasions. Whether 





ing to make them pass as respectable and to keep 
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them decent, generally exceeds the price of a good 
article. On the other hand, never buy too nice or 
too delicate an article for the use to which it is to 
be appropriated, or in getting materials try to 
make up for the high cost of the goods by buying 
a@ scant pattern. Always ascertain by careful 
measurement beforehand just the amount wanted, 
80 as tu have sufficient,—that the garment be not 
spoiled by being made too tight, or too short, or 
the wronz way of the cloth, or a little out of shape 
—expedients which a small pattern necessitates. 
And, still, do not overrun the quantity needed, so 
that a great deal shall be wasted,—though it is 
desirable to have remnants enough to keep any 
article of clothing in good repair so long as its 
original comeliness remains; and, in the case ot 
the more costly dresses, to alter its shape accord- 
ing to any reasonable change of the fashion. As 
to fashion—health, comfort and convenience 
should be first consulted ; then let its rules govern 
you only so far as to prevent observation which 
the singularity of an adherence to old styles is 
apt to provoke. 

In choosing cotton cloth, linen and flannel for 
undergarments, for fear of deception in their qual- 
ity and substance use the same tests as suggested 
in Chapter VI. The occupation should decide the 
color of stockings, flannels and skirts; for in- 
stance, when sweeping and dusting are to be done, 
one will wear drab or gray, reserving white for 
cleaner employments. 

Winter if not summer stockings should be knit, 
they are so much more durable than those that 
are woven. Heels and toes of stockings should be 
lined, the thin places in other parts run and 


so that I need only say that a nice simplicity 
should always characterize them, and that much 
time and attention are expended upon the fabrica- 
tion of fanciful styles, and ruffling, tucking, trim- 
ming and embroidery, which could be employed 
to better purpose. They should be kept neat and 
whole—the directions already laid down for the 
repairs of other clothing will apply to everything 
in this department. 

Every woman should have a working-dress to 
wear when engaged in active employment. It 
should be of calico (print) or gingham, narrow 
striped—small plaided—or figured small and 
closely, in sober, fast colors; and made loose and 
easy in waist and sleeves: unbleached cotton 
cloth or drilling is best for lining. 

It is not so easy to fit a dress fur one’s own self 
as for another person, but it can be done. A pat- 
tern that lies well to the form should be procured 
of a dressmaker, or may be obtained by ripping 
an old waist that suits. The calico or gingham 
should be fulled at the belt, but straight and 
smooth at the shoulders—lvose enough to escape 
strain everywhere, but not to droop or look puffy. 
Use no whale-bones or stiffening about it. Button 
it with small strong buttons. Make the sleeves of 
moderate fullness, and gather them into a wrist- 
band; their linings should be loose—not full— 
reaching to the eibow in summer, to the wrist in 
winter. Five widths of calico are sufficient for 
the skirt; it should reach just to the ankles, and 
be hemmed or faced with cambric five inches 
deep. Insert a large pocket, about cight inches 
from the top of the skirt, in the scam nearest to 
the right hand. Turn down inside one inch of the * 





mended, as mentioned in Chapter VII. When ' 
heels are very much worn cut them from the sole | 
and ravel them to the ankle; then take up the! 
stitches and with new yarn knit them again and | 
sew them firmly to the sole. Ifthe toes get quite | 
thin ravel these out also, and knit them of new 

yarn; you can do this even for woven stockings. 

When tlie sole gives out cut it from its place, take 
a pattern of it and by this cut another from some | 


skirt—to lengthen it when the edge of the hem or 
facing is so worn as to need cutting off and to be 
remade. Gather it and stitch it to the belt, which 
must be fitted to the bottom of the waist—wrap- 
ping neatly to the left side. Bind the neck of the 
dress with a narrow lengthwise strip. 

No woman, even in her busiest hours, should be 
without a neat white collar and a bow of bright 
ribbon at the throat. The collar may be just a 


stocking that is beyond repair; then ravel the | band of fine white cloth or linen—made from the 
heel above all thin places (having previously done‘ pieces left after cutting shirts. Fold it evenly 
the same to the toe and cut it like the end of the | and stitch it nicely along its edges. Wash, starch 
sole) and supply this length thus ravelled by cut- and iron it, and it is ready to wear. Fasten it 
ting into the ankle; make the end of proper shape | with the little bow or knot of narrow ribbon.— 
and close it on the right side with button-hole | This simple ornament costs but a trifle, but it is 
stitch. The sole will perhaps need gores where it surprising to see how much effect it has: the 
joins the instep: for these take two pieces of homeliest woman with such addition to her dress 
stocking one and three-quarters inches long and _ always looks comely,—her gown—let me use the 
one and one-half inches wide and cut them cross- good old-fashioned word—being clean and whole, 
wise. Stitch the two straight sides of these gores and her hair nicely arranged. 
to the instep and the heel, and then stitch the Besides this working-dress, house-wives should 
whole around the sole. have long, full aprons, made of new calico or 
Knit or crochet underjackets, being elastic, are gingham, or from the skirts of such dresses, when 
more comfortable than those made of flannel.— the waists and sleeves are past wearing. They 
Explicit directions and patterns for making these should be gathered into a belt having a front at- 
and other undergarments are given in ladies’ mag- tached high and wide enough to cover the waist. 
azines and newspapers that are widely circulated, For washing, scrubbing and house-cleaning make 
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these aprons of stout drilling—such as is used for 
men’s overalls. The calico or gingham aprons 
are very good to wear when a person, though at- 
tired in a nice dress, must superintend or do some 
simple household service. 


A short sack, to be worn when sweeping and 
dusting, will be very useful. It should be put on 
with the apron over the nice dress if ironing or 
cooking is to be done. Cut it according to the 
pattern of such a garment for out-door wear, from 
good gingham or calico. There is quite an advan- 
tage in using this sack and apron at times, instead 
of the working dress, because they are so easily 
removed. 

A woman who does much sewing has need of 
armlets, made of brown linen or silesia, reaching 
from the wrist to the elbow, fitting snugly—but 
not tight—just stitched with one seam and hemmed 
at each end; and a brown linen or gingham apron, 
covering the front of her dress—both waist and 
skirt. It may be made quite becoming with a lit- 
tle border of bright print, or a small pattern of 
embroidery in braid near the edge. Half the 
length of the apron may be stitched up at the sides 
to make it one large pocket to hold articles of n<e- 
dlework; or two small ones a little larger than 
the palm of the hand, having been ornamented 
like the edge of the apron, may be stitched—four 
inches from each side—about three inches below 
the belt,—these are convenient for holding sewing 
implements. Don’t ruffle these aprons—the sim- 
pler they are made the better they look. 

A wrapper is a very comfortable garment for an 
invalid, or for one who has little stirring work to 
do. It is now generally made like a long, loose 
casaque (by some spelled cassock) and one of those 
outside garments will furnish a good pattern. But 
the old-fashioned style with long, straight breadths 
and a yoke neck is more desirable,—especially 
in case of sickness. Make this dress of plain 
thibet, lyonese, or empress cloth, or all-wool de- 
laine, if it is more for show than use. Give it a bor- 
der of some contrasting color, either narrow cross- 
wise bands of the same sort of goods, or of silk or 
ribbon. Place a row of buttons or rosettes of the 
same color down the front; and border the yoke 
and the wristbands with the same, as also the belt, 
or wear with it a girdle cord of a like shade. 
Wrappers should be made double. If ex:'usively 
for winter use, wadding should be tackec «.: quilted 
to the wrong side of the inner material, over the 
shoulders and the chest, and the sleeves should 
have double linings. These are handsome dresses ; 
but very pretty ones are made of cotton-and-wool 
cashmere or delaine, or calico of quiet, modest 
colors in small figures, with a border of brighter 
hues, either figured or striped,—calico is surer to 
wash well, and to last longer than the cashmere or 
the delaine. 

Fora yoke-neck wrapper fit a waist lining as for 
a working-dress—loosely and comfortably. The 


fall of the shoulder; and here the sleeves—which 
are long and full, gathered into a wristband—are 
inserted. Three widths of folded goods, or six of 
calico or delaine, make the skirt, which is plaited, 
and attached to the lining under the yoke. Hem 
or face and bind the skirt, which should be just 
long enough to escape touching the floor ;' a dress 
of this sort that drags, or sweeps, or lies like a 
a train, has a very ugly appearance. 

Skirt-bindings, which are usually of worsted or 
alpaca braid, must be shrunken before they are 
used, by letting them lie a few minutes in scalding 
water and then placing them immediately in cold 
water, from which they are wrung, partially dried, 
and then pressed. This prevents that tightness of 
the binding which gives the edge of the skirta 
puckered appearance after wearing it in wet 
weather. 

A casaque wrapper usually wears out soonest 
about and under the arm-size, on the front of the 
waist. To mend this, rip out the sleeve above all thin 
places; also the seam under the arm and the first 
bias, or, as some call it, dart seam. Then cut the 
cloth from the seam under the arm to this bias, in 
a slightly sloping line, just where the belt comes; 
and then extend the bias in a sweeping direction, 
above all thin places, to the arm-size. Take this 
old piece, thus cut out, and from new material cut 
an exact copy, matching the figures and color 
closely, allowing enough for astrong seam. Stitch 
it very carefully; see that the added length of the 
bias is not fulled or drawn, and then dampen and 
press it on the wrong side. Sew and finish in the 
same way the sloping seam at the belt, and then 
re-stitch the bias and the other seams that have 
been ripped. Mend rents and button holes as men- 
tioned in the chapter on men’s clothing. For 
darning, don’t forget to use ravellings of the same 
material as that which forms the dress,—as also 
there mentioned. In case of avery bad rent inan 
exposed part of the skirt, mend it nicely, either 
by darning or inserting a new piece; and if it can 
be hidden near the top of the plaits, and the fig- 
ure will bear reversal, rip out the breadth and use 
all your ingenuity in getting the mended spot out 
of sight, in the fold of a plait. 


In selecting fabrics for tight dresses—as those 


are called that fit the form closely—the common. 


style of women’s dresses,—be guided somewhat by 
your figure and complexion, as well as by your 
age, as to their colors; by your purse, as to their 
price and capacity for retaining their original 
qualities; and endeavor to get those upon which 
the eye will rest the longest with satisfaction, and 
the mind dwell upon with approval. Stout 
persons should always wear plain goods; short, 
striped ; tall, checked or plaided; slender persons 
look best in figured. The colors, drab, gray, stone 
color, dark-green and claret suit all complexions ; 
blue, pink, lilac and light-green only light; while 
cloudy and dark complexions should wear yellow, 





yoke covers this lining from the throat to over the 





buff, purple, crimson, red, brown, dark blue and 
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dark green. Elderly women should always dress 
in dark colors and plain or small figured styles. 

Plain goods are always handsome, never go out 
of fashion, and are becoming to all ages and all 
figures. Wide stripes and large plaids and checks 
and figures look hideous when not in fashion, 
while the reverse of these always look well, and 
never get antiquated. Purple, lilac, buff, crimson, 


_stone-color and some blues are apt to be spotted 


by acids and to fade by exposure to the air and 
sunlight. 

For summer, cambrics, lawns, and muslins are 
more serviceable than bareges and grenadines and 
other light tissues, but they all need careful usage. 
Keep them in good order by looking often along 
the seams of the waist, and the tops of flounces, 
tucks and hems; and see that the threads are not 
drawn too closely together in some places; thus 
leaving gutters and galls which may get dragged 
into holes if they do not receive prompt attention. 
The only way to remedy these is to spread the 
part smoothly on a table, ora large book, and with 
the point of a fine needle draw every thread back 
into its proper place by light, gentle strokes. Itis 
slow work, but it pays well for the pains taken. 
Thin delaines and valencias, sometimes alpacas, 
poplins and silks need this treatment. Don’t leave 
one spot, no matter how badly drawn up and 
dragged it may be, till every thread lies straight; 
then press it smoothly on the wrong side. Bare- 
ges, grenadines and thin silks, when torn, if they 
cannot be neatly darned with their own ravellings, 
may be made to look nice along time by fitting the 
edges of the rent closely together and gumming a 
strip of lace over them on the wrong side of the 
fabric. 

Silks are suitable for all seasons; but as they 
cost high and all other articles of clothing to wear 
with them must be of the very nicest quality, no 
body ought to buy such dresses until they are 
fully satisfied that they can afford them. The 
dowdiest looking array is asilk dress with a cheap 
shaw! and ashabby bonnet and gloves. To be 
sure, cheap silks can be bought, but they are mis- 
erable things—fraying or creasing and cracking to 
pieces very soon; and they have such an air of 
pretence and shabby gentility in their metallic lus- 
tre and crackle that a noble-minded woman would 
prefer a good alpaca or poplin. A French or an 
English crown alpaca, or an Irish poplin, will last 
years, and render double the service at half the 
cost of an ordinary silk. 

Valencias of cotton-and-wool, and delaines of 
the same material, are useful and pretty fab- 
rics. But they need care in washing, or the cglors 
will run together while drying—and the cloth is 
apt to shrink or cockle. These are generally of 
American manufacture. Scotch winceys, French 
all-wool delaines, as also thibets, cashmeres, em- 
press cloths, alepines, tamise and others of a 
woolen or silk-and-woolen texture are nice for 
winter wear. In all of these get those that are of 
the softest wool and of the most regular weaving. 


For patterns to cut these materials, rip the waist 
of an old dress that fits well, and copy from that 
your lining—it should be of stout silesia. Then 
consult some trustworthy dressmaker as to the 
style of the waist and sleeves and the cut and dis- 
position of the skirt. Choose some graceful, 
unpretending fashion, and if verbal descriptions 
are not sufficiently plain, buy a pattern to shape 
these. Sometimes in the ladics’ magazines and 
newspapers—before referred to—you may find just 
what you need in this respect. Having decided 
in what fashion to make your dress compare your 
linings with it, and make all necessary modifica- 
tions towards securing an accurate union of the 
two. Baste, and have patience to try it on and 
alter till it fits exactly. 


In cutting a dress for another person take meas- 
ures around the throat—across the back at the 
fall of the shoulders—across the chest at the same 
point—around the waist just beneath the arms— 
and around the waist at the belt. Measure also 
the length from the arm-size to the belt, as also 
from the throat to the belt, both back and front,— 
and from the throat to the fall of the shoulder. 
Then take a pattern that fits your own figure and 
with these measures calculate what variations to 
make. For length of sleeve bend the elbow and 
measure from the shoulder to over the wrist joint. 
Be sure that your cloth lies straight, and length- 
wise, when you cut; and see that you have folded 
your two biases for each front in such a manner 
as to give ease, as well as to look easy and grace- 
ful. 

In cutting the arm-size don’t get it too far on 
the back—too narrow a back gives one the appear- 
ance of a skewered fowl. Noryet encroach upon the 
width of the thest—too narrow a chest causes that 
castiron or wooden aspect of a dress, which is so 
disagreeable to see and so distressing to endure. 
If it binds arm, back or bust, don't rest till the 
evil is removed ;—it often depends upon a very 
slight thing—an irregularity in its curve, or mis- 
placement of the pattern so that the cloth is cut 
out of line. 


Some persons pin the silesia to the form in order 
to cut alining. This is generally a quicker way, 
but there is more waste of stock and great danger 
of spoiling the whole. It is so difficult to keep 
quiet as a statue during the disagreeable manipu- 
lations of nervous fingers and the insertion of 
innumerable pin-points—not to mention the gash- 
ing and snipping of sharp scissors’ blades—that 
high and uneven shoulders, low and uncomfort- 
able arm-sizes and crooked and clumsy biases are 
frequently the result of this method. 

Gored skirts require less material and are more 
comfortable than those that are of equal width 
throughout; but, fearing that the fashion may not 
last long, many prudent women are unwilling to 
cut their breadths in that way, and so fold the 
fabric to the desired shape. This is, however, a 





questionable economy, for a skirt made thus does 
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not sit, or hang, so well; and if ever the old fash- 
ion returns, the difference between the worn and 
the unworn portions will give the dress a shabby 
look—either make the skirt with whole widths 
and straight seams or cut the material according 
to the prevailing style. 


All skirts wear longer for being lined. It is not 
always necessary to buy new cambric for this pur- 
pose. The best widths from old dresses—whether 
of lawn, gingham, calico, or cotton-and-wool de- 
laine—should be washed, slightly starched and 
ironed, expressly for this purpose. A cambric 
lining and facing will bear removal through two 
or three dresses, if thus renovated at each change; 
also sleeve and waist linings. Even when a waist 
lining is worn out around and under the arms a 
piece of strong silesia from some other cast away 
lining may be so skilfully inserted that it will do 
good service in a working-dress or wrapper. 

It is especially necessary to line gored skirts; 
and the lining and outside must suit each other 
exactly,—being stitched together, through their 
whole length. In stitching these seams be carcful 
not to full, nor to stretch either edge—both 
straight and crosswise must lie casily and smooth- 
ly together. After they are stitched, press them 
carefully, and then baste your facing: this should 
be of haircloth or wiggin for all nice dresses ;—or 
the more ordinary stiff cambric will suffice. It 
will need particular fitiing at the seams to give 
the skirt a free and flowing appearance. 

The gored street or walking dress is getting 
modified to a very pretty style, suited either to 
the house or out-of-doors; and, having the double 
recommendation of economy and comfort added 
to its good looks, will ; robably long be a favorite 
with persons of a correct taste and ripe judgment. 
But as to train-skirts, they are an abomination, 
which, if every sensible woman will let them 
alone, must very soon pass away. 


Exercise your best taste in the ornamenting of 
your dress. A little nice, simple trimming im- 
proves, because it relieves, the monotony of a 
plain dress, and, by contrast, enhances ihe beauty 
of the fabric. Buta great deal of trimmin:, or 
too strong a contrast either in color or material, is 
worse than none atall. Figured, striped, checked, 
and plaided goods seldom need anything beyond 
their own substance, arranged in folds, to give a 
finish to seams and edges, and to break up the 
stiffness and formality of their designs. 

The chief fault in dress-making is the super- 
abundance of trimming and ornament. Beside 
the extravagance of time and money which it oc- 
casions, many a beautiful garment is actually dis- 
figured by such a wasteful display; and many a 
young woman who does not yet clearly understand 
the principles of beauty, finds fault with every- 
thing, rather than its ornaments, because her dress 
is so unbecoming. She knows that she is satisfied 
with her morning and working dress, plain as they 
are, and by-and-bye she will discover that simpli- 








city and harmony constitute the highest and the 
most charming beauty. 

The fabrics and the fashions of women’s outside 
garments are so numerous and s0 variable that I 
can only offer a few general suggestions in regard 
tothem. Let comfort be your first consideration, 
and let common sense rule in all your deliberations 
upon the matter; and when you have once made 
up your mind as to that which is best suited to 
your needs, be contented with it, so long as it is 
comfortable and looks respectable. 

The most useful outer garment a woman can 
have, and one which every woman should own—no 
matter how much handsomer or how many her purse 
may afford—is a common hooded cloak ; made long, 
loose, and large ; of what is called waterproof or re- 
pellant cloth. It is always in season, always ap- 
propriate, be the weather fair or foul; but for one 
who is often exposed to stormy, or wet weather it 
is absolutely indispensable. It is universally 
known, and so simple in its construction that no 
directions for cutting or making it need be here 
given. I would only say that, of all outside gar- 
ments, own this, if you own nothing else. 

The head, being the most imporiant part of the 
human figure, and the chief seat of beauty, its 
clothing presents claims to our most careful atten- 
tion. Hence women have considered head-dresses 
as the best suljects for the efforts of the ingen- 
ious and fanciful, till the imagination seems to 
have run riot in the fabrication of hats and bon- 
nets. The most insane notions in reference to the 
elegance, the fitness and the comfort of these arti- 
cles have at times controlled their fashion—never 
more so than at present. Still, we must, in a 
measure, conform to the prevailing customs of so- 
ciety ; one of which is to wear a honnet for dis- 
play rather than for use—especially in the winter 
season. 

1 suppose after this harangue my readers hardly 
expect me to teach them how to practice economy 
in these things. Nevertheless, I make the attempt, 
by starting first with that axiom of the judicious 
Hooker: “Choose the greater good before the 
lesser.” Bonnets must be worn; do not overlook 
their convenience amid the absurdities of which 
they are made the vehicle. Let your choice be 
from the most modest and unpretending; compar- 
ing favorably with your other clothing—nice, yet 
not fine; beautiful, but not gaudy. As much as 
possible they should be the work of your own 
hands, the exponents of your own taste—not the 
mimicry of some crazy Jane of a milliner’s ap- 
prentice, though you may purchase the frame and 
sometimes the materials of her mistress. 


The graceful aspect, the jaunty air, which some 
suppose that none but the fingers of an adept can 
communicate to that conglomeration of textures 
and tissues that passes for a bonnet, may not at 
first come at your bidding. But, in the event of a 
first failure, all good sprites having cognizance of 
your essays at truth and beauty, will so turn the 
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tables upon folly and extravagance, that you shall 
become the bonnet, if the bonnet do not become 
you; and by perseverance in your endeavors you 
will at length be successful in winning whatever 
elegance or grace you may desire for the perfec- 
tion of your work. 

Straw bonnets and hats are the best for common 
wear, and any one can make them look pretty and 
becoming, by observing what colors agree with 
her complexion and choosing their ribbons accord- 
ingly. If she can afford the more fanciful struc- 
tures—of lace, or crape, or silk, or velvet—she 
must have one of straw, for that can stand all weath- 
ers and all usage; it looks proper on all occasions, 
too, if neatly kept. But all others soon get out of 
shape if exposed to dampness—crape and lace are 
so delicate that even the evening dews may ruin 
them ; in fact all fancy hats and bonnets, by con- 
stant wearing, very quickly lose their beauty, and 
nothing is so detrimental to a woman’s personal 
appearance as a soiled or dilapidated bonnet. 


The suits of dress, sack and bonnet, all of the 
same material, are the prettiest style yet invented, 
and a very economical one. The best are made 
of modest-hued goods, and delicately trimmed. 
The waist and sleeves are plain; the skirt gored, 
and of moderate width and length. There is no 
need of two skirts, or even trimming to simulate 
an extra one—it is handsomer without. The sack 
is of medium size. The bonnet, of plainest form; 
depending not upon ornament for its effect, yet 
holding a few small rosebuds or violets, or a bit of 
ribbon and lace, that set off to the best advantage 
the wearer’s hair and complexion. Whoever is 
the possessor of such a costume may rest assured 
that she presents an agreeable appearance. Yet 
it is a cheap dress—ten dollars will cover the cost 
of the whole suit, if she makes it herself,—and 
with care it will. suffice for company, visiting, 
walking and travelling, nine months in the year, 
for two years, at least; and it is to be hoped that 
the style will last ten times that length. 


Of all the various jackets that have been adopted 
during the last few years the Garibaldi continues 
highest in favor. Made of muslin it has come to 
be regarded almost a necessity for summer wear, 
and being very cheap and also easy to make, (it 
should copy the pattern of the waist and sleeves 
of the working-dress, except that the lining is low 
in the neck,) no young woman should be without 
it. While the more ambitious fabrics gain much 
from a union with its unsullied purity, even a 
calico or a gingham skirt takes on a hitherto un- 
known beauty from its companionship. 


Muslin and lace are becoming to all, because of 
their translucence and pearly whiteness; and 
therefore, in the form of collar and cuffs, either 
plain or embroidered, they make the best edgings 
for. garments where they border upon the skin. 
The opaque, dead white of cambric has a contrary 
effect, so that pique and Marseilles jackets are not 
80 desirable though many wear them. 


| Mend all these goods with great care, muslins, 
| and laces with muslin ravellings—the thicker fab- 
| rics with their own threads. Darn all bracks, and 
| fill holes with patches whose edges are so nicely 
darned into the material that only the closest scru- 
tiny can detect them. This is done by first bast- 
ing them in neatly and then taking the stitches 
| thread by thread, following the weaving with the 
needle. When rents occur among the figures in 
| embroidered muslin or lace you can frequently 
cut out the plain portion from figure to figure, and 
' insert new in this way, even if you take out a con- 
siderable portion of uninjured fabric. Wrought 
muslin and lace should always be pieced hy lap- 
ping one figure over another, when the embroidery 
is not heavy enough to make such joining notice- 
able, and tacking it securely with fine thread on 
the wrong side and around the edges of the figure. 
Otherwise, trim the edge of the figure carefully 
with scissors from the plain lace or muslin and 
sew it in very nice overstitch to the plain portion 
of that which you wish to unite with it. 


Be dainty in the choice of gloves and careful in 
their usage. Kid gloves to wear well should be 
an exact fit. If too loose they are unsightly and 
deface quickly. If too tight they are always rip- 
ping or tearing. Cheap gloves are not worth buy- 
ing. If you cannot afford to pay the price of goud 
kid, content yourself with nice merino for winter, 
with silk or raw silk or lisle thread for warm 
weather—you will find many styles that are 
beautiful and durable. Repair them as directed 
in Chapter VII. When silk and cotton thread 
gloves get stretched, take in their looseness at the 
seams. If they are soiled, wash them with white 
castile soap—upon the hands; rinse them and 
partially dry them in the same position, then take 
them off and press them with a warm iron. This 
often shrinks them a little, but they will look like 
new. Kid gloves can be cleansed in the same 
manner, using milk, instead of water, with the 
soap. Keep these on the hands till perfectly dry, 
and then “buft”’ them,—that is, rub them briskly 
till they are smooth and soft. 


No systematic housekeeper will be without her 
knitting or crochet-work for spare minutes. In 
this way she can furnish other members of her 
family, as well as herself, with mittens, scarfs, 
hoods, jackets, or even shawls, which for beauty 
and comfort are great additions to any wardrobe. 
I have no space for giving the directions for their 
fabrication, and, really, I think there is no need 
of it; for the bright colors and soft texture of 
worsteds are so enticing to young fingers thata 
knowledge of all their combinations is usually ac- 
quired before they are sufficiently acquainted with 
plain sewing. Although more important duties 
engage the greater part of the time and thoughts 
of the housekeeper, it is to be hoped that her early 
fondness for such employment will induce her to 
continue it during every interval of leisure, as a 





source of pleasant recreation, and of providing 
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these garments of taste and comfort for her house- 
hold. 

It was the fashion a few years since to wear 
boots of the same color and material as the dress; 
and then many young women, in a spasm of econ- 
omy, furnished themselves with a set of tools, and 
went to work making boots for themselves and 
their friends. But their enthusiastic fit soon wore 
off. Perhaps if it had continued they would not 
have found themselves able to manage the more 
substantial, and more sensible materials of which 
women’s boots are now made. Yet the same 
energy and prudence, which prompted them to 
that work at that time, ought to set them to mak- 
ing all sorts of house shoes and slippers. Serge, 
thibets and the thicker woolen cloths are suitable 
materials, with the addition of felt—which old 
hats will furnish—thickly quilted in layers, for 
soles; or, in some cases, the thinner sole leather, 


procured of the shoemaker or at the leather-deal-| | 


er’s. Worn-out shoes and slippers will serve for 
patterns, and silesia and common worsted braid— 
often remaining after making dresses—for linings 
and bindings. Boots should be kept in repair by 
inserting new elastic gores when needed—stitch- 
ing them evenly with a stout needle and strong, 
waxed thread; by neatly mending the eyelet 
strips in the same manner, and also all broken 
buttonholes. Both serge and leather boots can be 
mended with a short needle and strong thread, by 
slipping the needle between the lining and the 
outside and passing from side to side of the rent 
or rip with small stitches. 


Every article of clothing should be carefully 
used, promptly and faithfully mended, and when 
not in actual service either folded or hung 
smoothly away from dust and dampness, where 
nothing can soil or injure it. It is the duty of 
housewives to teach by their own example the im- 
portance of maintaining an agreeable personal 
appearance—which can never be accomplished 
without thorough neatness and tidiness in attire; 
no nicety nor elegance can ever atone for the ab- 
sence of these virtues, and the influence of a 





mother’s habits in these respects is beyond calcu- 
lation. 





[The next chapter will give suggestions and directions 
concerning Children’s Clothing. ] 





From Putnam’s Magazine for February. 
THE OUTCAST. 


Her sympathies are yours and mine, 
Her heart is full of human love, 
Her tastes, in spite of tinsel shine, 
Do naught against her nature prove; 
Not less her pity is than ours, 
Nor are her joys an idle jest; 
Sharp are the thorns beneath the flowers 
She clasps unto her woman’s breast. 


She came into her life of blame, 
Like us, in helplessness of grace; 
Unconsciously received her name, 
Unconsciously assumed her place ; 
Bl with maternal care or cursed 
With poverty’s neglect, she rose 
Through years’ gradation and rehearsed 
Her future of allotted woes. 


It was not if she could or would; 

Phe took her fate, like us, on trust; 
Her follies are no natural mood, 

Nor does she choose for jewels, dust; 
For had she chosen, well we know 

Her life had been our counterpart, 
With more perhaps than we bestow 

In sympathies of mind and heart. 


The glances of her evil eyes 
On us pass judgment none the less 
Than we, who walk in saintly guise, 
Condemning what we only guess. 
Where we discern a gulf between, 
She sees a simple line of chance, 
And holds that we like her had been, 
But for the chain of circumstance. 


The stars that guard the lovers’ talk 

Are not more chaste with holy light, 
Than when they guide her wayward walk 

Through the waste places of the night; 
And she and we beneath their rays 

ason the same, or reason not, 

And misinterpret others’ ways 

To make our own the happier lot. 


And which of us the saints shall say 
She’s wholly wrong nor partly right; 
Or who, beneath that painted clay, 
Pronounce there is no blameless white ? 
Then cast not at her stones of pride, 
Low stooping from our height above; 
But, moving humbly at her side, 
Litt up her life with saving love. 
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